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Mountain Landscape 


MAGNASCO 


with Figures 
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with Portraits 
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Portrait of a Lady 
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And works by Georges Michel, de Bock, Bogdani, 
follower of Paulus Potter, Van Helst, Soutman and 
other artists. Marine and sporting paintings. 


BRITISH PORTRAITS 


Including works by Beechey, Harlow. 
Hudson and other artists. 
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Sir: 

I want to congratulate you on your 
irticle written by Robert C. Smith 
on “Brazil Builds.” The illustrations 
ire excellent and the article interest 
ing. The color reproduction is good, 
too. | find Mr. Smith’s knowledge of 
Brazil and probably Portugal also, 
most complete 

Yours, et 
Puitie Goopwin 


New York City 


SIR 


| fully agree with Mr. Hamilton 
that Japanese art should be perma 
nently removed from our museums, 


is it is simply bad art 


I'he Japanese have never absorbed 
nor understood the fine, deep as 
pects of Chinese culture. In thei 
painting they borrowed only the 
most superficial methods from the 
Chinese, principally the play on line 
and the emphasis on decoration 
Their militarism served to squelch 
anything beyond that. One cannot 
expect a great art to flourish in a 
people whose entire mentality is 
turned towards warrior worship. It 
is interesting to note that, while 
the Chinese honored Confucius with 
his philosophy of law and order, the 
Japanese, on the other hand, chose 
for their patron saint the Chinese 
warrior Kuan Kung, one of the Five 
Tiger Generals of the Three King 
doms. 

Since the introduction of Chinese 
painting to the West, a compara 
tively short time ago, it has had a 
vital effect on Occidental painting 
It is known that many of the great 
leaders of the modern art movement 
were intensely interested in the 
Chinese aesthetic which they had 
an opportunity of observing in the 
museums of Europe, on the old 
scrolls and porcelain vases. After all, 
was not Impressionism an old story 
in China? The Japanese have often 
claimed in recent years to be the 
originators of that great technique. 
Unfortunately, with their great abil 
ity to produce large quantities of 
goods very cheaply, they have been 
able to flood world markets with 
their prints, to popularize them and 
to encourage the general acceptance 
of such a misconception. 

Yours, etc., 


New York City Yun GEE 


Sir: 

Mr. Hoffman protests, in his let 
ter in the January 1 ART News, 
that in the National War Poster 
Competition Artists for Victory, 
faced with many obstacles, success 
fully carried out complex arrange 
ments for a large and laudable proj- 
ect, and that a rich reservoir of 


EDITOR'S LETTERS 





poster talent was revealed. With 
this no one will disagree. 

But there can well be disagree 
ment with the implications of Mr 
Hoffman’s rather caustic references 
of “presumptuous,” “griping,”” or 
“pontifical’’ critics. It is after all 
conceivable that, however much ef 
fort and imgenuity have been ex 
pended upon a_ project, persons 
other than those “mainly respon 
sible” might have something in the 
way of ideas to contribute. 

On the matter of the weakness 
of the themes offered the artists, 
Mr. Hoffman, and indeed all con 
cerned about the improvement of 
American war posters, might be in 
terested in the analysis of the Art 
ists for Victory Competition by a 
regular staff writer of ART News 
which appeared on December 1, 
1942. This included the following 
statements: ““he main weakness in 
the present case (Artists for Victory 
War Poster Competition ), as it was 
in the United Hemisphere compe 
tition shown a few weeks ago, is in 
the prescribed slogans. . . . Some of 
the indicated phrases were good, 
but by the time thev were hashed 
over and offered to the artists, most 
of the vigor was spent, themes ‘in 
a vacuum’ resulted.” 

May this writer, as an associated 
member of the Artists for Victory. 
add for the record that he did not 
“stand aside” from the “construc 
tive” work represented by the 220¢ 
posters submitted. His poster “Bonds 
are Weapons,” was among the 200 
posters selected from those submis 
sions for exhibition at the Museum 
of Modern Art and until lately on 
view in Washington. 

Yours, etc. 
JAMES GRUNBAUM 


New York City 


Sir 


My heart goes out to you in grate 
ful praise and thanks for publishing 
the comment of Evelyn Marie Stuart, 
who has the brains and the courage 
to express such truths as she feels and 
sees them in the works of Cézanne. 
Krom one who enjoys ART News 
very much. 

Yours, etc. 
James A. F. Everett 
Salt Lake City 


Sir: 

I enjoyed very much the letter 
from Evelyn Marie Stuart demolish 
ing the high-sounding but vapid ar 
ticle on Cézanne. It was by far the 
best piece of criticism I have read in 
one year of ART News. 

Yours, etc. 

INEz THRIFT 

University of Arizona 
Tucson, Ariz. 
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IMPORTANT PUBLIC AUCTION 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


of Rare Historical Prints, 
Engravings & Early Maps 


THE COLLECTION OF THE LATE 


SAMUEL CASTNER, JR. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





INCLUDING 


A Complete Set of Birch’s Views of Philadelphia, New York 
Views by W. J. Bennett, Sporting, Military and Naval Views, 
Seenes of Philadelphia Volunteer Fire Department, A 
Unique Collection of Scrap Books Pertaining to New York 
and Philadelphia, an East Prospect of the City of Phila- 
delphia by George Heap and Nicholas Scull. 


SALE AT PUBLIC AUCTION 
MARCH 8 and 9 AT 2 P. M. DAILY 


The collection will be on view from Thursday, March 4th, 
until the day of sale. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF 25 CENTS 


At the Art Galleries of 


SAMUEL T. FREEMAN & CO. 


1808-10 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 





NEW YORK BOSTON 





DURAND-RUEL 
GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED 1803 


XIX and XX Century 
French Paintings 


PARIS 
37 Avenue de Friedland 


NEW YORK 
12 East 57 Street 
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K- 
INVITATION 


is cordially extended to you to visit 
us at our new address and inspect— 


OUR COMPLETE 
RUG SERVICE 


A choice collection of Antique 
Oriental and European Rugs. 





A full assortment of domestic 
Broadloom and Chenille Carpets. 


A skilled organization for 
cleaning, repairing, and altering 
carpets and rugs. 


KENT COSTIKYAN, te. 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Telephone Clrcle 6-0412 


SCHNEIDER 
GABRIEL 
Galleries 


XIXTH CENTURY 
FRENCH PAINTINGS 


69 EAST 57 ST., N. Y. 





Scott & Fowles 


HIGH CLASS PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS and 
BRONZES 


The Squibb Building 
745 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 





THANNHAUSER 


165 East 62 St. 
REgent 4-28390 


NEW YORK 
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ART NEWS of AMERICA 


Annualin Pittsburgh 
pti I'SBURGH’S Associated Ar 


tists have, in their thirty-third 
imnual at the Institute, 


put up a show which local critics 


Carnegie 
hail as war-theme free and the 
brightest in years. Including work 
in many mediums, the prize list is 
long, the appearance of local themes 
frequent. Clarence Carter's picture 
of a mother and child against a coal 
mine landscape won the Associa 
tion’s First Prize and C. Kermit 
wing's group of Pittsburgh vistas 
brought him the Carnegie Insti 
tute Prize. For abstraction Balcomb 
Greene, a newcomer to Pittsburgh, 
won the Association’s Prize. Also 
honored were Earl Holdren’s shanty 
scene Walter 


Memorial Prize), 


silver, Bertha Johnston for textiles, 
Frances McComb Clayter and Fred 


eric C. Clayter for jewelry and silver. 


Massillon Decade 


T" N years ago a 
opened in Massillon, Ohio, its 


site the handsome building erected 
In 153 


museum Was 


by the town’s founder James 
Bequeathed to the Public 
Board by Mrs. Frank L. 
Baldwin in 1930, it soon began to 
function in the double capacity of 
museum and library. A résumé of its 
first decade of activity shows that 


79 9°° 


Duncan 
Library 


its doors; that a wide variety of art 
classes have been held; that in addi 
tion to playing host to important 





IRENE VON HORVATH: “Lafayette Square,” awarded Pitts- 
burgh School of Design Prize at the Associated Artists Annual, 
now current at the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh. 


Carolin McCreary’s landscape with 
a still-life twist (Ida Smith Memo 
rial Prize), Louise Pershing’s festive 
carnival scene (Association’s second 
Prize), Charles Spry’s original view 
of a piano (Honorable Mention), 
and Rachel Sutton’s flowers (Gar- 
den Club Prize). Watercolors by C. 
Sue Fuller (Rosenbloom Award), 
Irene Von Horvath (Alumnae of 
the Pittsburgh School of Design 
Prize), and Lloyd Weninger (Hon 
orable Mention) were judged tops 
in their class as was Louise Boyer’s 
Pittsburgh landscape series among 
the black and whites. Sculpture 
winners include Patricia Gormley’s 
blues singer (Craig Memorial ‘Prize) , 
an ample Deborah’s Song by Janet 
de Coux (Carnegie Institute Prize), 
Marian Graper’s buxom priestess 
(Society of Sculptors Prize), Peter 
Lupori’s horses (Hailman Garden 
Sculpture Prize), and Eliza Miller’s 
portrait (Association’s Sculpture 
Prize ). 

In a very large crafts section win- 
ners were Agnes Bittaker for jew- 
elry, Thomas Patterson for book- 
binding, Dorothy Riester for ceramic 
figures, H. Douglas Pickering for 


traveling shows the Museum has or 
ganized an annual to make known 
the works of artists residing in eight 
adjoining counties. ‘The present col 
lection, which is also rich in ethno 
logical material, contains sculpture 
by Chaim Gross, Anna Hyatt Hunt 
ington, and Zorach. 


Art of the Negro 


RAND RAPIDS’ Art Gallery, 
timely and commendable in its 
exhibit of Negro art, has attempted 
to show the artistic past, present, 
and future of a race by adding to 
a display of 100 paintings by pro- 
fessional American Negro artists 
circulated through the American 
Federation of Arts, a section on 
African art, and a group of spirited 
pictures made by Negro children 
in the Grand Rapids public schools. 
On the African end the Gallery 
has borrowed from museums and 
other collections bronzes, wood and 
ivory carvings, and textiles from the 
French Sudan, the Ivory Coast, the 
Cameroons, and the Congos. Along 
with the masks, Benin bronzes, and 


Kasai throne stools are facsimiles of 
ancient :ock paintings from many 
parts of the continent and three 
dimensional architectural models of 
\frican dwellings 

he modern adult paintings are 
forthright, dramatic, and colorful, 
while the children’s pictures testify 
to the same sort of warmth and 
emotional intensity. 


Met Elections 


N ANNUAL meeting of the 

Board of ‘Trustees of the Metro 
politan Museum re-elected William 
Church Osborn as President; Elihu 
Root, Jr., and Stephen C. Clark as 
Vice-Presidents; Devereux C. Josephs 
is Treasurer; and G. L. Greenway as 
Secretary. Similarly the outgoing 
Class of Trustees was re-elected as 
the Class of 1950 while Lieutenant 
Colonel Cornelius Vanderbilt Whit 
ney was elected as a Trustee in the 
Class of 1949. The son of the late 
Gertrude Whitney, founder of the 
Whitney Museum which was so re 
cently taken over by the Metropol 
itan, Lieutenant-Colonel Whitney 
has already had experience as a Trus 
tee of the first-mentioned organiza 
tion, as a Trustee of the Museum of 
Natural History, and as a Director 
of the Metropolitan Opera Associa 
tion. 


Loot for Linz 


DOLF HITLER’S fabulous mu- 
+4 seum of Germanic art provided 
for his school-days town of Linz, 
Austria, has been further enriched 
by some remarkable looting from 
the Netherlands, according to a 
Netherlands News Agency report 
which appeared in the daily press. 
Propaganda Minister Goebbels pub- 
lished in the Reich a statement that 
Hans Posse, former director of the 
Dresden Gallery had “obtained” 
some 1200 works for the gallery. 
Aside from one Holbein and Lucas 
Cranbach Sr.’s Venus and Amor, 
the truly German paintings are in 
ferior, but great importance is given 
to the collection by the inclusion 
of a Rembrandt Titus, Vermeer’s 
The Painter in his Studio, work by 
Rubens and Van Dyck—all from 
“the racially related Netherlands.” 


RomeAcademyPrizes 


THE problem set for this year's 

collaborative competition spon 
sored by the Alumni Association of 
the American Academy in Rome 
was the design of a Presbyterian 
church located in Appleton, Wis- 
consin. The competition was open 
to students. Team winning the 
$100 first prize comprised James H. 
Hofmann, architect; Richard C. 
Pfahl, landscape architect of West: 
ern Reserve; Roger Anliker and 
(Continued at bottom of page 7) 
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VERNISSAGE 


RT BALONEY OF 1943: It is high time, we think, for 
A a contest, which is hereby inaugurated, for the most mean- 
ingless and useless trade jargon and high sounding labels in 
the art world today—what the eminent Congresswoman from 
Connecticut would call “Artlabaloney.” ‘This terminology goes 
bevond those mere hackneyed phrases on which, in other fields, 
Frank Sullivan used to have the Cliche Expert testify in the 
pages of the New Yorker. We are after bigger game than the 
ordinary garden variety of “powerful draftsmanship” and “sing 
ing color” which are the daily familiars of art criticism. Entries 
for this contest will be accepted only if they are pernicious as 
well as boring, if they are redundant or paradoxical, if they 
duplicate a perfectly good existing term or complicate matters 
with a new one. 

lor the awards—which are (first prize) a fur-lined watercolor, 

second) an india-rubber easel, (third) a pair of rose-colored 

glasses for going to exhibitions, and (fourth) any book by 

Thomas Craven—we submit the following four candidates: 
“Brushwork” used when what is really meant is the applica 


tion of paint, which might*avé"been done with anything from 
a thumb to an old soupspoon—and, more often than not, used 
when it refers to an entire technique. Anyhow, when did a 
brush ever do any work? 

“Papers” when it refers to watercolors, a bad translation of 
the French -feuilles or German Blatter, which both mean 
“leaves,” as the leaves of a book. Paper is used for numerous 
other purposes than for watercolors, even in the art world 
where it also serves prints and even oils—in contradistinction to 
canvas, which is used exclusively for oils. Beside, “papers” 
hurts the ear. 

“Sharp Focus” (see page 19 of this issue) when it becomes 
the generic classification of a whole school of art, as for example 
“Is he a Sharp Focus Painter?”, because it emphasizes clarity in 
technique instead of in style and content. Great artists paint 
some things in sharp focus, other things blurred, because that 
is how they see them. 

“The Picture Plane” which may mean either perspective or 
“tone-to-tone,” because if it doesn’t it can’t mean anything 
else except the surface of the canvas itself. Why use geometry? 

Further nominations are in order. We hope that all this 
doesn’t add to the confusion. A.M. F. 


eee 





Contmued from page 6 Deines, Lawreace Kupferman, Mat 
Mitchell Milidonis, a painter and tin Petersen; and architects William 
ulptor from the Cleveland School Van Alen, Lawrence Grant White, 
Art. First mention went to a \rthur Brown, Jr., represent related 
team from the same schools: John helds of effort 
\. Rode, R. J. Tichy, Dorothy 
Gnant, and Hazel Janicki, the lat 


ter also winning a special $25 prize 


( roering s Van Evck 


for her outstanding painting. ‘Team 
tor another first mention was from bias strangest, and most shock- 
the University of Pennsylvania and ing, of the strange adventures 


he Pennsvlvania Academv of Fine of the celebrated Van Eyck altar 
Arts: George Felton, architect; John piece belonging to the Ghent Ca 
Hanlon, painter, and Amelia Zell, thedral is its present inclusion in 
sculptor. Felton also won the $25 _ the private collection of that great 
modern humanist, Hermann Goer 


sculptor Tony Greenwood of the ing. The Belgian treasure, sent to 
Pennsylvania Academy 


prize and a similar award went to 


France for safekeeping in 1940, was, 
iccording to a Belgian Information 
Center report, a recent present to 
the Reichmarshal from the Vichy 
Government 


( hicago Show 


hy-weoiede current Society for 


4 Contemporary American Art 


‘his is not this work’s first pere 
exhibit at the Art Institute is com 


grination. Probably painted be 


DOSE | ot \ bh > > 
same one work by each member tween 1424 and 1432, it was com 


self-selected for the display. Non 


Adam and Eve, was reassembled meet to pass on the work of cand 
In 1934 4 former beadle of the Ca dates who desire admission into the 
thedral stole two panels, returned society. ‘Those wishing to apply 
one, held the other for a million should send their names and ad 


tranc ransom, is said to have died as dresses to the office of the Associa 


tion at 42 West 57th Street. Once 
iccepted, they will have one work 
ipiece invited to the Association’s 


he was on the point of revealing its 
hiding place. 


Annual to be held this year during 
nm 77 \pril at the Fine Arts Building im 
The Last Word me con gi 
@ Its purpose the support and en- 
couragement of local artists, the Al- @ A canteen for service men is the 


banv Institute of History and Art’s latest war activity at the Rhode 


innual of Artists of the Upper Hud 
son is again scheduled to run be 
tween April 28 and May 3 his 
vear, however, transportation difh 
culties have made it necessary to 
ask artists to bring their works di 
rectly to the museum instead of to 
one of the four regional points from 


which they were formerly picked up 


@ On Thursday, March 11, the 
Membership Jury of the National 


Island School of Design. Three large 
galleries have been converted and 
now offer a game room complete 
with pool, ping pong, and other in 
stallations including juke box, piano 
and phonograph. A smaller room is 
equipped for card playing and a 
third serves as writing room and li- 
brary. Materials for sketching are at 
all times available. A milk bar offers 
refreshments to the many sailors 
ind soldiers who pass through this 


Chicagoans include Avery, Bouché, 
Berman, Sterne, Knaths, and the 
French Hélion; Chicagoans, Nicola 
Ziroli, Bekker, Maude Hutchins, 
Julio de Diego, Salcia Bahne, and 
the late Leon Garland. 


4 cademy klects 


lye ICIATE members elected to 


National Academy of Design 
it the general meeting of the Acade 
micians and Associates on February 
15 include the painters Percy Albee, 
Floyd Gahman. Douglas Gorsline, 
Hilde B. Kayn, Giovanni Martino, 
William Meverowitz. Clarence Mil- 
lett, Dana Pond, Louis Ritman. 
Sculptors Peter Dalton and Donal 
Hord; graphic artists E. Hubert 


\ : 
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missioned for the mortuary chapel 
of a Ghent Burgomaster, its iInscrip- 
tion reads: “Hubert van Eyck, than 
whom none greater has appeared, 
began the work, which, Jan his 
brother, in art the second, brought 
to completion.”” It remained in the 
chapel for 250 vears until, in 1781 
K:mperor Joseph II ordered the re- 
moval of the literal Adam and Eve 
panels which later turned up in the 
Brussels Museum. Napoleon carried 
the rest of the altar to France; 
Ghent got it back after his down- 
fall. Six of the panels surrounding 
the central Adoration of the Lamb 
were once sold for 32, florins, 
eventually bought by the King of 
Prussia for the Berlin Gallery. These 
were restored after Versailles, and 
the entire work, together with the 


Association of Women Artists will kev citv of the Eastern Seaboard. 





MASTERPIECE of Jan Van Eyck and outstanding North European 
painting of the fifteenth century, “The Adoration of the Lamb” is 
now reported as given to Goering by the Vichy Government, 














GUSTONS SOCIAL 


GOVERNMENT PATRONAGE BEARS belated but ripe fruit in the 
new mural which Philip Guston has just completed for the Social Securit, 
Building in Washington, D. C.—one of the increasingly rare commissions 
to be completed under today’s sign of Mars. Entitled “Reconstruction and 
the Well-being of the Family,” this mature product of a former WPA 
artist, executed for the Section of Fine Arts, fulfills the original aims of the 
Project. Measuring twelve by seventeen feet, it was executed in oils as a 
tapestry-like backdrop for the building’s auditorium. The three sections 
are movable and were designed to be compositionally independent. 
Guston’s fluency in the mural style comes from long experience, this 


SECURITY 


MURAL: 





COMPLETED DESPITE WAR 


being his tenth Government job. His admitted interest in Italian Renais- 
sance masters can be detected in his sense of depth and spacial composition. 
I'he color scheme is subdued to the mural’s function while the whole mood 
is constructive rather than denunciatory, in keeping with the artist's state 
ment: “I would rather be a poet than a pamphleteer.”’ A Californian by 
birth, Guston is currently visiting art instructor at the State University of 
Iowa where, in addition to supervising a series of students’ murals for Camp 
Dodge depicting great American battles and conducting technical courses in 
chart and map-making, he is working on the easel pictures which will be 
seen in his first New York one man show next fall 
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Signs of Change at 
the Academy's [17th 


BY ROBERT BEVERLY HALE 


AVING taken the long voyage to that elegant labyrinth 
H to which the National Academy removed last year and in 
which it is now holding its 117th Annual, we find ourselves 
troubled and conscious of the passing of the years. For our 
splendid old institution today seems to be shedding 
its respectable skin. We fear that the future Academy, 
if such there be, will bear little relation to the con- 
ventions implicit in its name. Aware that in the world 
outside the walls have tumbled down, of shifting values 
in these grave times, the Academicians have resorted 
to compromise. Like a conservative club in its death 
throes, they have lowered the bars. 

It is true that they have sought to hide their en- 
thusiastic and experimental upstarts in the hallways, 
or to hang them in the less accessible galleries of cellar 
and attic. But the evidence is there for all to see. 

In the cellar we have, for instance, Renée Lahm, 
who, in defiance of the laws of gravitation, and cer 
tainly those of the Academy, has tilted some skyscrapers 
sharply to the left; Louis Bosa who expresses the 
troubles of this world in his morose San Juan Hill, 
Julien Binford with his unorthodox massing, and Abra 
ham Harriton, painter of sleeping junkmen, represented 
by a fine distorted Waterfront. 

In the attic more undesirables are gathered, for here 
what meets the astonished eye but an explosive zinco- 
graph by Stuart Davis of the Sixth Avenue “El,” and 
opposite a silk screen abstraction by Morris Blackburn! 
Here, too, is an unusual composition by Miklos Suba 
and some splendid Mexican women by Doris Rosen 
thal, and last of all, but by far the gayest picture in 
the show, Jean de Botton’s Carnival Circus in Mexico. 

But enough. Let us shift gears, and conform, and 
get on with the show. On the whole it is good, and 
the Academy is to be congratulated for its courage 
in carrying on with its historic function and tradition. 
Yet it is curious how far away the war seems. It is 
reflected in but three or four pictures, notably in Robert 
Philipp’s Unsung Heroes, a group of unfortunates in 


a lifeboat who are taking quite a buffeting from some 
turbulent studio water. 


As for the prizes, I have no technical complaint 
with the jury’s giving the First Hallgarten to Greta 
Matson for her portrait of Pat. Charles Hopkinson 
worked hard on Dr. George R. Minot for his award, 
and Antonio Martino’s Tower Street is well massed. 
But on second thought, Kenneth Haves Miller’s silvery 
little Hagar is not up to the measure of the man, and 
Kroll’s three figures do not seem to fit in happy spatial 
relationship to their background. 


Tekla Hoffman’s Along the Hudson is good, Albright’s de- 
caying texture is so eye-catching that the composition suffers 
in his Divided and Divided. Leopold Seyffert’s portrait of his 
son is excellent as such things go, Brackman’s mastery of 
dorsal anatomy is displayed in his Meditation, and Farnsworth’s 
control of color in The Comics. Sidney Dickinson’s self-portrait 
sparkles, George Elmer Browne’s Cross Light and Shadow is 
vulgar. Helen Sawyer’s still-life is gracious, Victoria Huntly 
seizes the essence of the season in Early Spring. 

Luigi Lucioni, whose titanic exactitude should shame his 
\cademic brothers as well as the sponsors of “Realists and 
Magic Realists” at the Museum of Modern Art (reviewed on 
page 16), offers Trees and Mountains. The sculpture is not 
very striking, though the graphic section is good. It contains, 
among other splendid material, a fine fat nude by Cadmus. 
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LUIGI LUCIONI in “Trees and Mountains” shows the technical “realism” 
which makes the subject of the current Museuni of Modern Art show. 





ANTICS AT THE ACADEMY: Jean de Botton’s lively “Carnival Circus in 


Mexico” is only one of the 1943 Academy’s less conventional selections. 
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U.S. Painting hetween Two Wars in Milwaukee 


AT ILWAUKEE gallery visitors have never, until 
\ their Art Institute’s current “Masters of 
American Painting” exhibit, had an opportunity 
to view comprehensively, in high-ranking examples, 
the painting currents in this country between the 
two World Wars. ‘The present selection of fifty-two 
pictures by as many painters makes such a surve 
effectively, even if some of the more advanced 
trends are omitted. But, more than that, its quality 
would give it extraordinary interest in any city, 
for the care with which the borrowed examples 
were chosen is clearly manifest. 

Sixteen of the artists were mature and important 
enough at the opening of the period covered by 
the display to have been included, five years earlier, 
in the sensational Armory Show which set the pace 
for twentieth century art in America. Fourteen 
others were old enough, but were not represented; 
the rest belong to the generation growing up be 
tween 1918 and 1942. 

Chronologically the survey begins with the Ash 
can realists as they looked ten vears after thei 
work became front page news. ‘he Institute drew 
upon its own collection for the Henri Dutch Joe, 
the Luks Hobo Musician, and the Jerome Myers. 
Sloan, part of the same iconoclastic tradition, had 
helped found the Independents in 1917, is repre 
sented by McSorley at Home. After 1918 when 


Bellows was our native giant, the influence of the 


School of Paris became strong, is reflected in work 
here by Americans like Glackens, 
Weber, Demuth, Dickinson, Pascin, 
and, to a slighter degree, by Karfiol, 
Marin, and Kuhn whose great The 
Trio is one of the most celebrated 
U. S. paintings of the past decade. 

Reacting against this current were 
the technical realists Sheeler and Hop- 
per, the “America for America’s Sake” 
painters like Wood, Benton, and Curry 
whose names became by-words during 
the *30s. Flourishing by their side were 
those coming within the abstract trends 
on the one hand, the Surrealistic on the 
other: Feininger, O’Keeffe, Knaths, 
Davis, Atherton, Blume. The lyrical 
Kuniyoshi, Breinin, and Watkins, the 
politically bent Evergood and Gropper, 
the powerful individualist Hartley repre 
sented by The Lighthouse, are all here. 

Among the contemporary portraitists 
the range is from the Impressionistic 
brushing of Mangravite and Peirce 
through Speicher and Raphael Soyer to 
the crispness of Poor and Hirsch. Eu- 
gene Higgins’ dark toned war sea trag- 
edy, Abandoned, is the only reference 
to the present conflict in the show. 


. 


THIRTY YEARS of American painting covered in the Milwaukee show ranges from, 
Bellows’ ““The Shore House” of 1911 (above) to Evergood’s “Waiting” 1942 (below) 
lent by the A.C.A. Gallery. 







































OCCUPATIONAL 
THERAPY at work: 
4 Turk, who was 
with the Fighting 
French, suffering a 
broken neck, passes 
the hours, keeps 
mentally alert by 
embroidering in a 
British Middle East 
base hospital. Pho- 
to courtesy British 
Information Ser- 
vice, in exhibit at 
Museum of Modern 
Art. 


CREATIVE THER- 
APY: “Harvest” 
watercolor by par- 
tially blind student 
—his field of vision 
only two inches— 
reveals the intensity 
of his feeling about 
the brilliance and 
warmth of the sun 
(below). Lent by 
Prof. Viktor Lowen- 
feld, Hampton In- 
stitute, Virginia. 









ranges from, 


1942 (below) 









How Art Heals Wounded Soldiers and Sailors 
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kim INVESTIGATE the possibilities 
and encourage the use of arts and 
crafts in therapeutic work among hospital- 
ized members of the armed forces, the 
Museum of Modern Art’s Armed Services 
Program held a competition, under the 
auspices of Artists for Victory, and _ar- 
ranged a current exhibition. Competing 
artists submitted designs and objects to be 
used to stimulate the creative potentialities 
of the patients. Further exhibits in the oc 
cupational therapy section reveal how the 
practice of the arts has already been used 
in the rehabilitation of disabled and con- 
valescent soldiers, comprises photographs 
of patients at work in British base hospitals 
in the Middle East. 

A second part of the display reveals the 
role of the arts of painting, sculpture, and 
drawing by psychiatric patients both as a 
psychological release and as a guide to doc- 
tors in the diagnosis of mental ailments. 
A continuously projected film demon- 
strates the functioning of such treatment 
and a work table enables visitors to make 
their own experiments in free composition 
at certain hours. 












WHAT THE ARTISTS ARE DOING 


Grosz Wins Prize 
poy BOSTON comes word 


that George Grosz was the win 


bond 


is first prize in 
the initial war-theme exhibit at the 
New War Galler opened in the 
Grace Horne Galleries. Grosz’s 
World War II pictures, \ istly differ 
ent from the keen and biting World 


War I caricatures on 


ner of a wal 


which his 
fame was originally established, are 
familiar in New York City 


Rosenthals Sold 


URCHASE by 
parts of the 


museums in \ 


rious country ot 
four paintings by Doris Rosenthal 
announced. All 


has recently been 


Mexican in theme, they are Girl 
with Bananas acquired by the To 
ledo Museum of Art, Two Boys, 
and Girls and Melons both bought 
by the Memorial Art Gallery of 
Rochester, and Mexican Church In 
terior acquired for the collection of 
Arizona 


Tischler Out West 
| AILED by ai 


magnificent draftsman,” Victor 


the University of 


local critics as “‘a 


Tischler has enjoyed a marked suc 
cess in a one show at the 
M. H. de Memorial Mu 
seum in San Francisco. The artist, 


man 
Young 

a Viennese, is notable for the 
dream-like atmosphere of his paint 
ings, often romantic landscapes 
whose rocks, ruins, and sleeping fig 
ures recall Berman. Tischler’s por 
traits are equally personalized and 
interesting. His works are owned by 
French, Dutch, and Austrian mu 


secums. 


a = 
Kitson Gift 
ESIGNER of such well known 
vu. Ss monuments as 
Lexington’s Minute Man, Sir Hen- 


ry Hudson Kitson, resident of the 
Berkshires, has presented to the 


public 


Berkshire Museum at Pittsfield, 
Mass., an imaginative Seravezza 


marble head of Ireland’s tenth cen 
tury warrior king, Brian Boru. The 
seventy-eight-year-old artist has re 
cently completed a fountain in Leb- 
anon Springs, N. Y. 


Blomshield Exhibit 


TOW working for the U. S. In- 
+ telligence is painter John Blom- 
shield who, having spent years cruis 
ing the Pacific in his own Ningpo 
junk, painted extensively in the re 
gion, and exhibited in every major 
Jap occupied center, as he has in 


12 


many U. S. cities. Now working on 
full time, he expects to return to 
his studio after the wat 

The exhibition of Blomshield’s flu 
ent portraits and adventurous land 


scapes, now at the I verhart Museum 


it Scranton, Pa., is one of a series 
of traveling shows circulated 
throughout the Finger Lake region 


by Walter K. Long, Director of the 
Cayuga Museum of History and Art 
N. } 


issembles the 


it Auburn, Professor Long 


canvases, takes them 
where they are 


to Auburn from 


moody atmosphere, they depict the 
town’s old buildings in sharp focus, 
the nostaligic beauty of its cele 


brated ironwork, the strange and 


picturesque cemeteries of New Or 


leans’ swampy delta 


Surgical Record 
YURGEONS at work, a specified 
s subject for a group portraiture 
which so fascinated Rembrandt and 
n our own country Eakins, is an 
relatively 


ibsorbing topic neglected 





OUR OWN EXHIBITION GALLERY 


Sina 






JOHN GROTH: “Bad Housing” inspired by 


“Third of a Nation” campaign. Never shown. 
per in Chicago and trained at its Art Institute, John Groth ex- 
hibited at Chicago galleries and at the Library of Congress in the 


early "30s, worked in the art department of the Chicago Tribune, 
traveled in Mexico and South America. In 1933 he became Esquire’s 


5 


Chicago Art Director, was sent by that publication to paint Mexican 
scenes with masculine appeal. In 1934, at the time of the Vienna 
uprising, Esquire sent him to cover in pictures what looked like a 
war. Groth remained abroad to study lithography with James Fitton 
and others in the London School, and to h6tt a one man show at 


Moscow’s Museum of Western 


Art. 


Settling in New York in 1936 he studied with George Grosz, 
and with Brackman and Blanch at the Art Students’ League, whose 
faculty he joined last year as instructor in cartooning and drawing. 
Currently the Art Editor of Parade and a popular cartoonist to 
boot, Groth also finds time to paint vivid easel pictures. 





shipped for the price of freight and 
insurance costs to museums on the 
circuit, 


Laugh lin Photos 
HOTOGRAPHER Clarence John 


Laughlin of New Orleans shows 
his documents of that city in a 
special exhibit at the Art Institute 
of Chicago. Filled with the local 


by painters in years. Fur 
man J. Finck, winner of the Car 
negie Prize at the current National 
\cademy exhibition, shows at the 
Pennsylvania Academy Annual his 
Dr. Levering at Abington, first in 
a series of 


recent 


commissioned medical 
portraits undertaken as a culmina 
tion of tong interest in the subject. 

Showing the celebrated physician 
together with his assistants in the 


performance of an 
artist in his Dr 


operation, the 
Levering success 
fully portrays the romance of sur- 
gery, the artistry and individuality 
of the practitioners of this creative 
science 
after 


opel ifions, 


he pictures are made only 
careful observation of actual 


record the techniques 


Reporter Martin 
N THI 


spruce uniform of a war 


correspondent, Fletcher Martin 
recently passed through New York 
en route to foreign battle fronts 


Martin has been aécorded a special 
leave of absence from the Kansas 
City Art Institute where he heads 
the painting department to execute 
1 commission for Life magazine. He 
is being sent overseas as their spe 
cial correspondent, his job to gather 
material on the spot wherever 
American troops are seeing action. 
Upon his return to this country the 
sketches will be worked into illus 
trations for color reproduction 


VacNicol on Mexico 


( )* MARCH 3 an exhibition of 
Mexican studies by Roy Mac 
Nicol will open at the Pan Ameri 
can Union in Washington. As an 
irtistic ambassador of goodwill Mr. 


MacNicol has been 


South American impressions having 


assiduous, his 


figured as long as three years ago at 
a New York gallery. The artist is 
in energetic lecturer and organizer, 
has written articles, and helped 


found a museum for modern art in 
Havana. His painting style is brisk. 


Woiceske's Print 
U* ANIMOUS choice as the Ben 
jamin West Society's print of 
the vear was R. W. Woiceske’s 
etching, Winter, Buck Hill Falls 
rhe print by Woiceske, a native of 
Illinois noted for his winter scenes, 
was the choice of jurors John Na 
son, Robert Walker, Leonard C. 
\shton, and F. Newlin Price. A full 
edition of the print will be distrib 
uted among the members of the So 
ciety which has its headquarters at 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Pasadena’s Cose 
fig Pasadena Art Institute pre 


sents a one man show of paint- 
ings and prints by Paul Coze, one 
of the school’s 
trained and a 


Paris 
member of several 
French art societies, he is familiar 
in this country through his illustra- 
tions in /’I]lustration, while for his 
writing on the subject of the Amer- 
ican Indian he 


instructors. 


was honored by 
\’Academie Frangaise. Landscapes in- 


clude records of globe girdling. 
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SPIRO: 


Problem of the Emigré Master 


Whom 


most distinguished 


()\’ ot the 
guests We 


Street 


nationality 


soth 
is Eugen Spiro. Of German 
Polish-Russian 


by origin, the position he occupied 


have had on 
though 


) his country is roughly comparable 
Robert Henri 
For Spiro, as president of the Ber 


lin Secession, was as much a cham 


to that of our own 


pion of the liberal art that flowed 


from Paris (where he once helped 


found the Salon d’Automne) as he 
was instrumental in fostering an in 


dependent German expression. As 
} 


1 teacher his influence was of a 


healthy sort, while 


] + 


national art 


ve can be sure he was responsible 


is member of the 
purchasing committee 


for many of the modern 


which 


though 


pictures 
beneficially, al 


rested so 


briefly, in Germany’s mu 


(hough it is hard to see what 
could have irritated Nazi officialdom 
ibout his work, nevertheless in 1934 


SCUINIS 





4 NOTABLE charcoal study of 
Einstein, 

© received the celebrated Hitler 
etter forbidding him to paint. By 
1940 the rising tide of intolerance 
tad pursued him to Paris: the Ger 
mans evicted him from the studio 


1¢ had maintained there for vears. 
sea 





led the doors on several hundred 
Canvases. Soon after Spiro was on 
his way to \merica, 


What 


ties, 


does a man in his late six 


cut off from everything he has 


built, do in a brand new country? In 


One respect Spiro was luckier than 


most. ‘To his considerable surprise a 


Just How Much Practical Support 
Do We Give to the Distinguished Guests 


irge number of his own canvases 
turned up in American private col 
lections—pictures he had forgotten 
ibout, whose features, like those of 
long-lost children, he had to learn 
ill over again. It is these that made 
the present show at the Galerie St. 
Etienne possible and show us the 


ian in relation to his time 


such as the 
Still-life with Camellias, show a de 


he early studies, 
gree of honesty and realism astonish 
ing for 1917 anywhere. By 1922 the 
delightful On the Roof Garden has 
1 verdant serenity and graciousness 
which parallels Bonnard. The child 
seen in this picture is, incidentally 
Spiro’s nephew, the painter Balthus 
looking at this point disappoimting 


ly like any 


is the Salon portrait sort of thing 


other small boy. There 
done with great competence and The 
Ilouse Concert, adroitly grouped, 
comparable to a Glackens or early 
Sloan. 


are full of sensitiveness while Spiro’s 


he coast of Brittany studies 


drawings of celebrated musicians 
ire brilliant as anything in the field. 

hen come the pictures done 
since he arrived in America and here 
Spiro astonishes in the perception, 
which 


the warm interest in life 


makes him able to understand ou 
types, enjoy scenes like those of the 
East River, or make the sunshine of 
Washington Square such character 
istically American sunshine. “I feel 
that I can gather enormous strength 
from the American scene,” says 
Spiro. So at 


ing all over again. 


sixty-eight he is start 


Ihe next chapter in the story is 
up to us. How much patronage are 
we going to give Spiro? How much 
practical support do we give any of 
the émigré artists once the headlines 
innouncing their arrival have been 
forgotten? Where, oddly enough, in 
the far less readily communicated 
field of 


lhomas Manns and the Henri Bern 


literature we enshrine the 


steins and the Franz Werfels, where 


stage and film contracts 
Elizabeth Bergner, Basser 
Oskar Homolka, the 


European painter and sculptor of 


we press 
upon 
mann, and 


real eminence is frequently allowed 
to politely starve. There is as yet no 


We l rge So Warmly to Come to America? 


answer to this problem of American 
art patronage—so far below Euro 


pean art patronage both aesthetical 
lv and practically. We can only call 
ittention to the grievous deceptions 
ibout life in the land of democracy 
which dozens of men and women 





EUGEN SPIRO as he is today at 
sixty-eight, painted by himself. 

with international names have ex 
perienced and make a plea for a 
truer hospitality which will begin 


at home. a ¥, 





THE NEW YORK SCENE which this refugee artist finds so stimu- 
lating: “Silhouette of Brooklyn,” painted last year. 





DATED 1922, “On the Roof Garden” was an advanced expression 
for ccademic post-War Germany, All pictures at Galerie St. Etienne. 
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PISSARRO'S PARIS AND HIS FRANCE 
THE CAMERA COMPARES 


PHOTOGRAPHS & TEXT BY JOHN REWALD 


te WAS eve trouble that transformed the aging Pissarro 
into the painter we know of teeming streets, of crowded 
bridges, and of those still-lifes composed out of picturesque 
roofs and chimneys. No longer able to work in the open, 
especially in autumn and winter when the wind sorely in- 
flamed his eves, Camille Pissarro in the end had to content 
himself with working from behind the window of his room. 
Whenever the view it commanded began to pall, he changed 
his apartment or rented a room in a hotel in order to dis- 
cover new aspects of Paris or Rouen, the two cities he loved. 
Working from his window (as he once explained to a 
young painter) he proceeded sities by rule nor principle 
but simply painted what he observed and felt. He examined 
the motif more for shape and color than for drawing. Con- 
scious of the scene as a whole, he attacked everything simul- 
taneously, painting generously and unhesitatingly, his eye at 
no time fixed on one point but taking in all it could embrace. 
Many of these late cityscapes are among Pissarro’s finest 
creations and make a worthy finale to a long and varied career. 
Nothing about them betrays the aging and suffering painter. 
On the contrary every brushstroke is fresh, applied with so 
much originality and felt with such enthusiasm—even youth- 
ful optimism—that it inspires veneration. Thus a sensitive 
artist with an amazingly rich palette, after a lifetime spent 
in the country, extracts from the city scene its finest, most 
distinguished tones of grey, its richest and most vivid expres- 
sion of movement and life. Pissarro’s love of nature and his 
capacity for emotion only increased with the years, unified 
through a perfect technique. It is therefore wrong to suppose, 
as many people do, that he created nothing important after 
his pointillistic period. The artist himself, who was_ ultra- 
critical towards his own work, in referring to the late Pont 
Neuf pictures rightly said: “These are the best I ever painted.” 

PHOTOGRAPH (above) taken from Pissarro’s Dieppe window before 


! For one of the views of the Pont Neuf we possess a photo- 
World War II reveals few changes in the scene, showing the exactness sie al ve <i Iaite tte Gil ae elias a ill 
with which even the rooftops were recorded by the painter. Recent graph of 1902 taken while his father was actually at wor 


photo below shows the same area after 1940 German bombardment. from his window by the artist’s son Rodo. It shows not only 
how faithfully Pissarro translated the main forms of his motif 
but also how truthful he is in expressing the general atmosphere 
and the animation of the crowd. All the other photographs 
reproduced in this article were taken recently in company with 
Mr. Rodo Pissarro from the very rooms the painter occupied 
in different hotels in Paris, Rouen, and Dieppe. They show 
that in most cases the surroundings have changed hardly at 
all, permitting us today to confront Pissarro’s canvases with 
the actual place represented. Since the War, however, the 
entire old quarter of Rouen has been wiped out. Not only were 
the bridges blown up (they have been repaired since) but the 
hotels where Pissarro lived and worked, the narrow streets 
with their Gothic houses were destroyed by the German 
bombardments of 1940. Not one of the old roofs in front of 
the Cathedral which he painted in 1896 is to be found today. 
Between this edifice, which miraculously escaped destruction, 
and the quais of the Seine all is ruins. [More painting-photo- 
graph comparisons appear on pages 16-17.| 


“EGLISE ST. JACQUES, DIEPPE,” as Pissarro painted it in 1901 


from his hotel window. 
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PISSARRO: “Boulevard Montmartre,”” 1897. In the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. (Chester Dale Collection, Loan). 


“PONT NEUF.” 1902, shown t 


‘ “RUE | 
together with a photograph today 

= Pie oe : 

‘ taken by I issarro’s son, Rodo, moder 
from the window where his as it lo 
father worked. Photo demon- it in If 
strates the remarkable man- it inter 





ner in which Pisserro captured 
not only the architectural as- 
pects, but the tempo of the 
passers-by. 
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IN “AVENUE DE L’OPERA,” 
1896 (above), seen from his sec- 
ond story window in the Hotel du 
Louvre, Pissarro set down the 
aspect photographed at the right, 
but, probably influenced by Japa- 
nese prints, he transformed the 
perspective somewhat. In photo, 
street veers sharply to the right; 
in the painting the angle of the 
pavement has been changed, the 
street broadened so that the spec- 
tator, standing either right or left, 
seems to be facing the Opera. 


“RUE ST. HONORE,” painted in 
1898 from the same room as 
picture above, is faithful as the 
photograph. Arrangement of 
passers-by, however, is not casual 
as in actuality, but carefully pat- 
terned by the artist. 
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wn “RUE DE L’EPICERIE A ROUEN,” 
ph today in ruins, appeared in the 
lo, modern photograph almost exactly 
his as it looked to Pissarro who painted 
on- it in 1898. The artist, however, gave 
an- it interest by broadening the street. 
red 
as- 
the 











“LE PONT CORNEILLE A ROUEN” 
as it looked to Pissarro in the paint- 
ing of 1896 (left) and to the photog- 
rapher four decades later when the 
trees had filled out but the archi- 
tectural details were unchanged. 


= 


“LE MARCHE ST. JACQUES A 
DIEPPE” which Pissarro painted in 
1901 still did a lively business in °39 
when photograph was taken. Here 
again the perspective has been 
greatly altered to give a fuller view 
of the structures and a sense of the 
vitality of the milling crowd. 
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(1S THE SHARP FOCUS 


CLEAR? 


BY DORIS BRIAN 


pe anyone who thinks that, in a nation where the classi- 
fication of humans has become a commonplace, the classifi- 
cation of living art should be a simple matter, the Museum of 
Modern Art’s “Realists and Magic Realists” is no substantia- 
tion. It merely starts off the footnote battle about the categories 
of twentieth century American painting a hundred years earlier 
than normal. The show of more than 260 paintings is full, 
bright, and entertaining, but the “realism,” here only a cate 
gory of technique, is tenuous, the examples chosen often fail 
to illustrate the point, and the spectator is confused. 

Actually, the theme of the exhibit is merely fancy dress for 
the second annual installment of the Museum’s series “planned 
to provide a continuing survey of the arts in the United States.” 
Subtitled “Americans 1943” it is successor to “Americans 1942, 
18 Artists from g States.”” Many trends and expressions, dozens 
of artists will be covered before the series is over. Last year there 
were no New Yorkers, no fully “arrived” ones; this year there 
are some of each. Last year the range was from ab- 
straction to the slice-of-life and sculpture was 
shown; this year there is only painting, twenty-six 
young contemporaries are given miniature solos, 
“realism” has been sought as a common denomina- 
tor supported by a section of nineteenth century 
predecessors. On the whole, last year’s plan seemed 
better. Superimposing any theme upon a piecemeal 
review of current art makes of a contemporary show 
an historical one almost bound, at such close range, 
to be confused. In addition, it defeats what one 
had supposed was the commendable purpose of the 
series as a whole, for this year the fancy dress has a 
train long enough to trip over. 

‘he stumble, if the show sets a style, would be 
stressing technique at the expense of art. When the 
technique is realism there are still other dangers. 
Many of the painters represented escape, but then, 
many of them fail to meet the catalogue’s defini 
tion, set for the occasion, of “sharp focus and pre- 
cise representation whether the subject has been — 
observed in the outer world: realism, or contrived 
in the imagination: magic realism.” The early 
Flemish were “sharp focus” painters and some, like 
Petrus Christus, occasionally carried their realism 
to the point of trompe-l’oeil. But for the best of 
them, and for great artists since, such supreme tech- 
nical tricks were only incidental to art, not the 
expression itself. Bruegel painted the winter sharply, 
but he diffused the light in his summer landscapes. 
Chardin and Zurbaran could give you the feel of 7 
cloth’s texture, but they did not paint their still- MAGI 
lifes for this effect alone, as Raphaelle Peale did in 
his utterly charming but slight After the Bath in 





C REALISM: Thomas Cole’s “The Titan’s Goblet,” 1833, lent by the Metro- 
politan Museum, shows the Hudson River landscape style gone fantastic a century 
before Surrealism was born. John Atherton, twentieth century magic realist, 
painted “The Invaders” (top of page) in 1941. Lent by the Wadsworth Atheneum, 





the present show. If the Museum’s selections fall short of its 
staff's definitions, it is probably because not enough pictures 
meeting their technical requirements measured up with their 
qualitative ones. But it is to be hoped that the creation of this 
empty category will not father a brood of new pictures to popu- 
late it. 

In picking the nineteenth century section the task was easy, 
the results cosy. Sharp focus and verisimilitude were the order 
of the day, and artists like Bingham, Mount, Eakins, Homer, 
Alexander were realists within the current — unselfconscious 
realists whose technique served but never mastered them. On 
the other hand Peale, Harnett, and the late Harry Watrous 
were highly skilled tricksters whose tours de force may leave 
you breathless but only in the case of the first two aesthetically 
satisfied. Audubon was a precisionist for a very good purpose 
and an excellent artist to boot, as his painting of woodpeckers 
shows. Chief among the poets of magic realism here is Thomas 
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41NDREW WYETH is a complete realist who, by a sound set of values, 


avoids the pitfalls of over-perfected technique. His poetic concept strikes 


first in his work. In “Winter Fields,” lent by Mrs. G. H. Whitney, he paints in great detail in tempera on gesso, but the dream-like mood of 


the whole relegates the parts to their proper places. 


Cole who used descriptive landscape manner in concocting the 
romantic fantasy which is proto-Surrealism at its best. Erastus 
Field’s 120-square-foot imagined Monument of the American 
Republic and John Kensett’s Coastal Scene, a beautiful piece of 
unfantastic romanticism, are high spots of the show, but fail to 
fit the categories. 

With Sheeler and Hopper who usher in the twentieth cen 
tury sharp focus, the case is different, for they were stemming 
the tide or actually revolting against the free and loose brush 
ings of the Impressionists and of “The Eight,” realists in subject 
matter only. Hoppers of twenty years ago were clean, bare, and, 
in their day, stunning. His recent work is fuzzy enough to re 
move him from the show were the standards of sharp and 
precise strictly applied. Sheeler, seeing the world through a 
camera, claims his paintings, which he often heightens with 
thrifty although appealing color, are really “composite images.” 





ALBRIGHT’S “Ah God—Herrings, Buoys, the Glittering Sea,” lent by the 
Art Institute of Chicago, in a technique suited to the recording of decay. 
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It is hard to tell which are the realists which the magic real- 
ists among the younger contemporaries whose exposition was 
the prime object of the exhibition. Some are both, some seem 
not to be either. With one exception, the realists are perfect 
examples of the dangers with which realistic painting for its 
own technical sake is fraught. The sharp focus was natural to 
the Flemish primitives; in today’s art, despite the tradition 
which backs it up and the charm sometimes achieved through 
it, it is essentially an affectation, at times adopted because of a 
lack of taste, at times for the sake of popular appeal. 

Printmakers like Wengenroth, Kupferman, Lewandowski, the 
watercolorist Vanessa Helder, are skilled in their landscape rec 
ords, but their immaculateness is synonymous with almost com- 
plete sterility. Lozowick’s prints and H. D. Rothchild’s delicate, 
sometimes enigmatic, drawings are in the same group but not 
in the same class, for both compose with imagination and polish. 
In most of the paintings and drawings by Paul Cadmus 
(and to a lesser degree by Audrey Buller) tricky realism 
is carried to its hideous “nth,” for in the work of this 
latter day Jan Steen a sensational vulgarity ot subject 
accompanies, as it often has in the past, a vulgarity of 
stvle. Realism in technique becomes entangled with real 
ism of theme, the latter expressed in the seamy. The 
exhibitionistic artist calls attention to himself by both 
means. Given the proper “angle,” it is the sort of paint- 
ing which would warm the heart of a totalitarian minis 
ter of propaganda. 

Young Andrew Wyeth is the exception within the 
group, for no one can fail to be deeply impressed by his 
landscapes and bird studies. Precision is there, perhaps 
even more sharply than in the hands of some other prac- 
titioners, but poetry of content and of unconventional 
color comes first and the camera tricks are secondary, 
often discarded in his familiar watercolors Among other 
fool-the-eye realists Harari is a talented abstractionist on 
the days when he is not making hyper-realistic tidbits in 
the Harnett manner, but the gifts as a designer and color- 
ist, clear in his abstractions, seem not to exist in the 


things shown here. Patsy (Continued on page 26) 
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1914-18 PARIS POSTERS 
SHOW 1943 THE WAY 


(RENCH World War I posters and other graphic war pictures shown at the New 

York headquarters of the Codrdinating Council of French Relief Societies are not 

nly a timely record of the fighting spirit and aesthetic prowess of our imprisoned 
ies. but include many lessons for our own artists. 


Indeed, some of the exhibits with only slight changes, and those in the text. could 
ry well be used today by our own government poster issuing agencies. Would not 
the Fouqueray poster reproduced on our cover be an excellent wav of publicizing 
\frican campaign? Sem’s design using the statue of Liberty—a French symbol 
efore it became an American one—as a fund appeal. is striking in color. seems 
impletely modern in the simplicity of its design. In occupied and neutral countries 
ould advantageously herald America as the liberator of the world. Even its 
wan is valid today as three decades ago, could be made to serve in fund-raising or 
cruiting issues. “Gold Fights for Victory” illustrated by an animated coin is as 
wd an idea for a.current bond poster as the charming omelette re ype is for our 
rition.and-meat conservation programs. 


In general, the most striking difference between these French posters and our 
dern ones is the somewhat dated illustrator’s style of the former. Many of them 
not eye-catching enough for 1943 when our vision has been conditioned by 
reasing abstraction in our fine and commercial art. Our poster artists are apt to 
when they trv it. In this exhibit. the most important lesson is in the quality of 
tional appeal. the capturing of the temper of the people. the inspiration of the 
sired mood. By highly accomplished artists, they make ideal propaganda. The 
wod use to which the French put the poster series, driving home a single point with 
many designs all bearing the same slogan, is-illustrated by examples from the 
potent ““Journée des Régions Liberées” relief plea. 


The great Steinlen is shown as the creator.of some of the strongest and most 
moving posters as well as of a large series of drawings of the French people at war. 
Forain’s biting comedy, Coussan’s etchings, Poulbot’s lighthearted postéeards, and 
many other displays reveal that the French voice of 1918 is indeed still audible. D. B. 


Pour LA France 
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OUR BOX SCORE OF THE CRITICS 





ARTIST & Gailery j 
(and where to find | 
ART NEWS’ review 
of each exhibition) 


DAVIS, Downtown 
(see ART NEWS, 
Feb. |, p. 23) 


DE LAITTRE, Puma 
(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 25) 


DOVE, 
An American Place 
(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 23) 


FIENE, 
Associated American 
(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 23) 


NEW YORK TIMES 
Howard Devree—H. D 
Edward Alden Jewell—E. A. J 





What Mr. Davis does is to jigsaw life into 
little pieces, shut the lid, and then give 
his Pandora Box a thorough shake to the 
rhythm of the best jazz of our era. 

And as Stuart Davis turns the trick, it can 
be a very charming way —E. A.J 





too 


HERALD TRIBUNE 
Carlyle Burrows—C. B 
Royal Cortissoz—R. C 


CONSENSUS OF NEW YORK REVIEWERS’ 
OPINIONS 
CONDENSED 


OF ONE MAN 
FOR QUICK 


SHOWS 
REFERENCE 





SUN 


Helen Carison—H. C 
Henry McBride—H. McB 
Melville Upton—M. U 





Shuffles the symbols, readjusts them on 
canvas, blows a breath of personal ardor 
into them, and leaves the observer blinking 
at what he has done The pictures con- 
tain breezy chords of color and clean, stac- 


cato patterning; their thematic substance 
is based on a clever synthesizing of in- 
digenous street scenes c.B8 





oils are abstract or semi-abstract in 
tenor and are in the main quite personal 
in expression, although one suspects that 
Picasso, Miro and Klee have been molding 
influences in her style 





is what most abstractionists abhor to 
be called—decorative. That is, she takes 
such pleasantries as playing cards and mu- 





is an abstractionist, though his paint- 
ings, if often they might be called non- 
objective, are incorrigibly, often most char- 
mingly, lyric. He does not paint the object. 
He tries, in his own adventurous way, to 
communicate the essence of an object, an 
experience, a sensation. G. A. 3. 


... as always, to some extent, stylized; 
when conditions are right he stylizes with 
stunning effect, and much less rigidly, with 
much less dependence on hard, uningratiat- 
ing surfaces, than of yore. . . .All in all, 
Fiene has never appeared to better advan- 
tage. This is definite and auspicious prog- 
ress. E.A.j. 








GROSZ, 
Associated American 
(see ART NEWS, 
Feb. 15, p. 23) 





HELION, 
Art of This Century 
(see ART NEWS, 
this Issue, p. 24) 





Personally, too, | think we have now had 
about enough of those nudes in landscape. 
That Grosz is a very able and sensitive 
painter none will deny, But he has not, 
Save in the earlier caricatures and satires, 
Dut his art on an all-out basis. The real 
tests are to come. E. A. J. 


Here is non-objective art of real substance 
and originality. Hélion stimulatingly in- 
vents; does not just tiresomely repeat. He 
is a veritable leader in the non-objective 
field. E. A. J. 





Sical instruments, and brightly abstracts 

H. D. them. This has all been done before, of 
course, but not with quite the same taste 

Miss de Laittre shows. c. B. 

it is as though he had dug again into 

some earthy store of the imagination and 

come up with hidden treasure. . . . Actually 


there is nothing of the form of nature in 
Dove's work, for it is all *‘mood’’ with the 
artist, and creation. If you feel nature's 
essence in these pictures, you have succeeded 
in fathoming them. c. B. 


WORLD-TELEGRAM 
Emily Genaver—E. G 





.. one doesn’t always want emotional and 
intellectual depth. The Davis pictures are 
enormously decorative. They're gay and 
lively and somehow full of change. And if 
one or two of them make one think rather 
more of George Gershwin than of swing, | 
hardly think that fact is to their discredit. 


E.G 





-. are notable for the warmth and sen- 
sitivity she extracts from a limited palette 
Her pictures suggest Klee a little, but 
never are they merely imitative. Rather 
does she capture the same freshness and 
variety the Swiss master did. E.G 





His colors are always admirable. He is the 
best colorist among the American abstrac- 
tionists. He puts his materials securely to- 
gether, too. In fact, if Lincoln Kirstein, who 
says: ‘‘Thank God for the facts,"’ would 
only let America go abstract then Arthur 
Dove might be one of the heroes of the 


They're all highly enjoyable inventive stu- 
dies in which the color is bold and clear, 
pattern and mass are most sensitively re- 
lated, pictorial architecture is most care- 
fully devised—and the net result appears 
amazingly spontaneous and fresh. _ % 


— 


.. there is simplicity, somewhat overdone 
in his New England churches, but elsewhere 
austere and ruthlessly direct, which chiefly 
accounts for his success in painting. When 
he adds a feeling of rhythm to his rolling 
hills and festoons them with bristling trees, 
the artist manages to be idyllic in spite of 
his stern view of nature. c. B. 


movement. H. McB. 
. somehow leaves one rather cold. It is 
accomplished painting of course, though 


rot given to any excess of emotion, none at 
least that kindles any response. On the 
whole his landscapes, such as ‘‘First Snow’’ 
and ‘“‘Winter Evening,’’ make the greatest 
appeal. This, of course, is merely a personal 
preference. M. U. 





.. Paints symbolical pictures out of his 
troodings on war, and the force of his emo- 
tion is such that it lands him in obscurity. 
On the other hand, when he keeps his eye 
on the object, say on a nude figure, his tech- 
nical power comes to the fore, especially 
his sinewy draughtsmanship, and he tri- 
umphantly captures the eye. R. C. 


. has steadily grown from the painter's 
point of view in solidity and dignity. His 
advance seems most distinctly marked in 
his handling of the nude figure. His palette 
has become cooler, his modeling more subtle. 
pe Grosz’s still life subjects, such as 
that one with grape fruit, are also most 
appealing. M. U. 


it is cool, elegant and as detached as though 
the artist were a citizen of Mars who had 
no real use for our machines but found 
them aesthetically entertaining just the 
Same. This aloofness . . . gives these com- 
positions a refinement . . . H. McB. 





KATCHADOURIAN, 
Durand- Ruel 
(see ART NEWS, 
Feb. 15, p. 23) 


Most of these quick impressions of ceremo- 
nies or of Hindu women at their quotidian 
tasks are sketchy and open, at once realistic 
and poetic and never merely illustrative. 
A mother carrying a child, a still-life of 
fish and several of the other examples 
reveal the artist's talent to the fullest de- 
gree. It is a delightful show. H. D. 





ROSENTHAL, Midtown 
(see ART NEWS, 
Feb. 15, p. 20) 


SCHANKER, Puma 
(see ART NEWS, 
this Issue, p. 25) | 


His watercolors have admirable color and 
very sound draughtsmanship. They constitute 
appealing portrayals of Indian types. These 
he interprets with a touch that is both deli- 
cate and sure, giving us convincing and 
very pleasing characterizations. They are 
more than picturesque, having a veritable 
human significance. R. C. 


... paints with considerable charm and 
undoubted feeling . . . . shows him to have 
penetrated behind the scenes of Indian life 
to phases of it unknown to ordinary tourists. 
it is in no sense political . . . and puts all 
its emphasis upon the romance and poetry 
of a land which is not so far away as it 
used to be. H. McB. 








. . » doesn’t actually paint war. He depicts a 
decaying, exploding world. it's all 
frighteningly effective, because it's so mag- 
nificently painted. Next to these .. . are 
hung a series of most poetic nudes, lovingly 
modeled pink figures organized with great 
sensitivity into the tonal structure of the 
whole composition. E.G. 





.. are painted with logic, sensibility and 
taste. They are characterized by precise line, 
clear colors, massive shapes, animated de- 
sign. The amazing thing is that they also 
have an indefinable lyric quality. E. G. 


.. liquid, graceful, evanescent in effect, 
and yet invested with that soundness of 
modeling one feels is an inevitable com- 
ponent of Indian art. Best of them are 
Fisher Girls, Fish Net, and At the Market, 
all notable for their undulating simple 
forms and delicacy of tone and texture. 

E. G. 





. more of her generally excellent paint- 
ings of Mexican subjects. Only a few of 
them have been seen ere this, in group 
shows. Conspicuously successful are ‘‘By the 


Sea,’’ *‘Watermelon Parlor’ and ‘‘Boy in 

White,’’ but many other canvases score. 
B. a oe 

Rhythmic abstraction and the primitive 


are elements of his sculptural manner. The 
wood biock prints are in abstract vein with 
more than a suggestion of musical feeling 
—quite accomplished work of its kind. H. D. 





SCHARY, Perlis 
(see ART NEWS, 
Feb. 15, p. 23) 





SOYER, Macbeth 
(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 23) 


| 


- in general it is Mexico that most ap- 
peals to her and finds her response most 
personal. The show thus is not unlike those 
the artist has previously held here. It is 
well supported by expressive character draw - 
ing and vigorous, well controlled brushwork. 
But a wider range of subject interest 
wouldn't do harm to her reputation and 
might well add to it. Cc. B. 


- it is hard to say whére he succeeds 
better—in his color prints from the wood- 


block, or in his sculpture, carved in the 
archaic manner. Both are abstract, but 
**Music’’ has power. c. B. 


. Shows a decided advance in certain re- 
spects over her previously exhibited work. 
The difference now is that she has 
broadened her color range, let more light 
into her compositions and balanced her 
masses of light and dark more dramatically 
than heretofore. M. U. 





Although these landscapes entail no salient 
departure from the representational canon, 
they are . . . the embodiment of an artist's 
“‘idea.’’ The strength of this trend in Mr. 
Schary’s painting becomes patent as we 
study . . . ‘Connecticut Classic: New Mil- 
ford’’ and ‘“‘Europa: An Allegory of War’’; 
the first literal, in a modified way; the 
second confessing an out-and-out surrender 
to fantasy. E.A. J. 


Emotionally the work is marked by reflec- 
tive sympathy and compassion. Technically 
the brush work is as ever scrupulous, and 
the low key is relieved by bright flashes. 
Careful tonal effects are accomplished in 
several of the figure pieces. This is thought- 
Tul, very serious work. H. D. 


. Still keeps more than one style in oper- 
ation—a realistic and a more impassioned, 
romantic style besides. . . . It is possible 
that all along he has been sympathetic to 
natural landscape painting and never been 
quite aware of the fact. But it is an up- 
and-down show of painting as it is—run- 
ning from the closely factual to the eloquent 
and poetically expressive. 


. composed of intimate pictures. There 
are dancers, a study of a child, and nudes 
in informal studio poses on display. None 
of the oils is more than a ‘‘small’’ version 
of the subject, but there is a real charm 
in mary of the pictures, the charm of color 
and of very good painting. c. B. 





.. design is more complex than in the 
past. There is a wealth of incident, all re- 
lated with humor and freshness, all adding 
to the zest and interest of the whole com- 
position, yet always subordinated to the 
main design. Her colors have taken on new 
brilliance. Rhythms are developed 
in an intriguing and beautifully balanced 
counterpoint. E. G. 





The free figures are abstractions cut direct- 
ly from the wood, and stemming clearly 
{rom African Negro sculpture. They're less 
taut, however, and more fluid. They have 
an undulating grace E. 6. 





. could do with a little more crispness 
There is a tendency to be fuzzy. The Degas 
from whom Mr. Soyer derives subjected 
himself to the sternest discipline in drawing 
before he ventured ‘nto lyricism and Mr. 
Soyer should have held to the line a little 
longer. H. MeB. 


. works in an entirely new manner. And 

a grand manner it is, too, derived, it would 
seem, from the baroque painters of the {7th 
century. He paints a great rolling landscape, 
with nymphs, ruins, grottos, gnarled trees 
and distant hills. Alongside this panorama 
is the Connecticut landscape whose 
physical lineaments evidently inspired 
Schary to the more extravagant effort. E. G 





These little pictures by Moses Soyer be- 
speak their painter’s sound technique, of 
course. In addition they have a gentle, ap- 
pealing quality | miss very much in th 
work of Raphael. Also, there is more va- 
riety here. His textures are richer and more 
luminous. E.G 


ee a ET RE lt ee ee PE Na i ne: a 
THOMPSON, 


Pinacotheca 
(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 25) 


WHITAKER, Ferarglil | 
(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 25) 


Her recent work is still pretty much rep- 
resentational, roughly speaking, but with 
a definite abstract base. Her color is bright, 
her work vigorous, and a simplification of 
design is to be noted in much of the paint- 
ing. H. D. 


-. works fluently, diversely, surely—one 
had almost said glibly—with large areas 
of wash and big all-over designs, expertly 
incorporating areas of white space. It is 
cut-of-doors, breezy, effortiess painting. A 
couple of industrial seenes and two or three 
small sketchy landscapes seem to me better 
than the large papers. H. D. 


Mcst of the pictures are in effect still life 
designs. . Actually, however, they are 
extremely fanciful arrangements in the gen- 
era) pattern of the work of Fernand Leger. 

. A clever, sure painter, a charming if 
superficial colorist, she has made a swift 
and bright success of her new work. C. B. 
He deals on equally deft terms with urban 
and landscape subjects, painting broadly 
and with certitude. His eolor is agreeable 
and he leaves altogether a satisfactory im- 
pression . . . is careful not te sacrifice the 
truth to picturesqueness. He is faithful te 
his facts. This is clear not enly in the citv 
sketches but in the landscapes. R. C. 





Her work is compounded of 40 per cent 
Pierre Roy, 40 per cent Fernand Leger and 
20 per cent Miss Thompson and 20 per cent 
is not enough. But due to such excellent 
masters the work is clear in color and often 
witty and decorative. H. McB. 


... handles his watercolors with crisp pre- 


cision and ease one is inclined to 
prefer his less formal subjects. . . . In these 
the handling is less restrained, takes on 


more of the free watercoler quality, with 
the advantage that the artist's personality 
seems more in evidence. M. U. 


There's nothing timid about her work now. 
Her color sings out with clarity and vigor 
Her designs are neatly organized. com- 
pact arrangements. . . . But all this is only 
a start. It's true that her subjects are her 
own. . . . But the devices she employs in 
her compositions are Leger’s. E.G. 
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1THk PASSING SHOWS 


iY ASSON AND KLEE, their 
strangeness made real by a re- 
matkable collection of primitive 
sculpture, add up to one of the 
top shows of the season at the Buch 
holz Galler 


} 


Between these two in 


stinctive artists are certain similari 
ties—a point where Klee’s twisting 


Masson’s 


pretended 


ne meets 


Surging one, 


vhere terror becomes 


genuine: terror. The Massons were 
ill produced last vear, which, in our 
pinion, 1s his finest style, his 1942 
lack background pointing up col 


rs of an almost unbearable bril 
liance. Fishwives from Martinique, 
n an over-ripe purple, stained-glass 
blue, chartreuse green, and cinna 
mon brown, is one of the truly ex 
ting modern pictures, its 


Masson's 


forms, 


extracted from onetime 





ANDRE MASSON: “Nebula,” at 
the Buchholz Gallery. 


birds and fishes, as new as its colors 

The Klee section includes among 
twenty-seven examples such irre 
sistible items as the Jester of 1924, 
Iifenburg, constructed apparently 
out of elephants’ trunks, the ghost 


ly Still-life with Animal Statuette, 


and Lady with Tomato. Ranging 
from an Alaskan ivory lizard to 


Luristan bronzes, from a crouching 
Cambodian to an Aztec monkey, 
the sculpture makes the point that 
fear and fantasy are as old as the 
human race. (Prices, Masson $150 
to $1600; Klee $175 to $1100.) 


* GATCH is the man of sug 
gestions, of signals. The observer 
stops, looks, and recognizes with- 
out really knowing what it is he’s 
seen. The fourteen Gatches at the 
Willard Gallery relate to great 
spaces and long bridges of light and 
dim twinkling shapes. They are 
superb in color, a certain turquoise 
blue and a golden orange being pre 
ferred ones. Since 1935 Gatch has 
receded further and further from 
nature transforming things seen into 


1 personal but convincing illusion. 
His sense of happenings, of mood 
would make a superb stage design 
er. As a painter he is one of our 
most creative and original artists 
Prices 2125 to >6 


| HARTELL has a way of 


painting one thing and really de 
scribing another. ‘The undercurrent 
of mystery which you feel in com 
positions like The Red Shirt is 
something a Surrealist would envy 
for it 


is done with no other props 


than color, the face bathed in put 
ple-black 


tinging the 


shadow, orange flames 
background, a tiny yel 
low bow set in the hair. Windswept 
ind Roller Skating have equally un 
foreseen combinations and move 
on a lively diagonal. Most surprising 
of all, Io the Shores of lripoli 
handles our flag at its red-white 
and-bluest in a desolate scene of 
strange duns and greens and makes 
beautiful. As a 


bonne bouche there are two truly 


it look positively 


ravishing boxes of Christmas Candy 
Other Kraushaar 
show give the impression of an un- 
y brilliant tal 
ent. (Prices $50 to $350.) 


pictures in the 


even but undoubtedly 


1 
a FIENE at the 


Cl ited 


Asso 
American Artists 1s a man of 


many styles. He has one style for 
portraits, one for flowers, one fot 
summer landscapes, one for winter 
However, each is understood and 
integrated by the artist. His sum 
mer landscapes are formal and high 
other 


way, he uses a swirling, heavy im 


keved; in winter quite the 
pasto and there is little contrast in 
his silvery pigments. He paints a 
very adequate modern portrait with 
an eye on the character of the sit 
ter. The impression is that here is an 
accomplished artist, but particularly, 
in contrast to George Grosz who is 
showing in the same gallery, here 
is a settled man in a settled world 


Prices $200 to $2500 


Dein DOVE in 1943 is 
painting more concisely with fewer: 
stippled surfaces and more genu 
inely abstract effects. The walls of 
An American Place clang with golds 
and greens, always harmoniously, 
for Dove has impeccable taste. His 
clever trick of using twice 
brings combinations like raw sienna 


a color 


and burnt sienna, lemon yellow and 
lime yellow, olive green and forest 
green into one picture. The luscious 
results fulfill his catalogue state 
ment: “I would like to make some- 
thing that is real in itself, that does 





JOHN HARTELL: “. . . To the 


Shores of Tripoli.”’ Kraushaar. 


not remind other 
thing, and that does not have to be 


explained.” 


invone of any 


Prices not quoted. 


Mos S SOYER’S little canvases 
it the Macbeth Gallery have great 


charm. ‘They are gracious, grave, and 


sad, done in smoky color with a 
whisper of Degas. There is a flair 


for the juxtaposition of pigments, 
the green and pink of Dancer in the 
Mirror, the blue and black in Back 


Occasionally there is an un 


stage 
organized corner or a slip in drafts 
unfitting to the 


Prices $150 to $35 


manship style 


rin 

| HE CLAY CLUB plays host to 
service men by offering them free 
instruction, a workshop, and, in the 
present show of “Sculpture on Ra- 
tioned Time,” exhibition space. In 
ceramic end stone, portraits are fa 
vorites and the boys have a wonder 
ful time of it caricaturing their fel- 
lows. Will Steele, U.S.A., has con 
siderable ability, and Roland Hell 
man and Pat McKnight, both of 
the Coast Guard, do as well for 
their branch of the service as 
George O’Roar and Jim Monroe of 
the Navy, Hi Prechitz and Hi Snell 
of the Army, do for theirs. (Prices 
3 to $32 


ject 


Civilians also are sub 
to time rationing, and the gal 
lery presents such of its members as 
Lo Medico, Muriel Kelsey, Sally 
Bodkin, Leo Amino, and Nina Win- 
kel. (Prices $s to $2 


H ANNAH SMALL was awarded 
the Logan Prize at the 1940 Chi- 
Annual. As this constituted 
her sole public appearance, her pres- 
ent show at the Passedoit Gallery 
is in the nature of a revelation. Here 
is a sculptor of half a dozen styles 


Cago 


and as many mediums, of a tech- 
nique both massive and delicate, a 
carver who falls into none of the 


stony-eved mannerisms of the taille 
directe school. It can be safely pre 


dicted that Miss Small will go over 
in a big way. (Prices 
$2000. ) 


$100 to 


Fu TEEN AMERICAN artists at 
the Milch Galleries offer an excellent 
show; the majority are distinguished 
and accomplished painters. Leon 
Kroll’s beautiful yet expressionless 
Evelyn is in strong contrast to the 
graceful and lively portraits by Rob- 
ert Philipp and Jerry Farnsworth; 
Maurice Sterne’s strong and bright 
Gladiolus is also far from the sub 
dued and dreaming Bouquet by 
Helen Sawyer. Yovan Radenkovitch 
has slapped on his color with catch 
New England 
Oriental. We feel the foreground of 
Stephen Etnier’s Village in Maine 
hurts an otherwise excellent picture; 
Sidney Laufman’s The 
much more cohesive. 
to $2 


ing enthusiasm in 


Hollow is 
Prices $300 


A LFONSO OSSORIO is Philip- 
pine by nationality but his Spanish 
incestry comes out in the intensity, 
in the almost cruel religious mys 
ticism of his work. His is a curious 
technique resembling that of the 
Gothic woodblock artist whose pre 
cision of drawing he can _ easily 
match. At the Wakefield Bookshop 
there are oversize, uncomfortable 
portrait heads and entwined compo- 
sitions in which thorns, blood-drops, 
obscure symbols 
a spiritual battle so real 
that the artist seems compelled to 
express it. It is a pity that in doing 
stick to black and 


white for tinting only detracts from 
Prices $6 


flames, and more 


represent 


so he doesn’t 
the fineness of his line 
to $2 


- 7 . 


C AMOUFLAGE, as presented to 
the public in an exhibition on 
Macy’s fifth floor staged by the 
gooth Air Force Engineers stationed 
at Mitchel Field, brings life to some 
of the practices outlined by Capt. 





HANNAH SMALL: “Repose,” 


marble, At Georgette Passedoit. 
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JEAN HELION :* Rouge Brillant,” 
at Art of This Century. 


William Spierer of Fort Meade’s 
imouflage battalion in the Novem 
ber 1-14 ART news. It is as excit 
ing as it is an instructive show, com 
plete with jeeps, an 


sh ick 


urcraft gun, soldiers in sniper dress, 


ictual dummy 
collapsing to reveal an anti 


ind other devices. A series of highly 


remarkable, painstakingly executed 


scale models illustrate many types 


of protective concealment, give vis 
istors a full realization of modern 


methods. 
Ihe Army’s tradition of anonym 
ity prevents the credit 


to individuals who have developed 


giving of 


this new camouflage, but there are 
bv-lines in the section entitled “The 
Artist Goes to War.” Attached to 
the gogth is Private Mitchell Sipo 
rin who has made an impressive 
large mural and many drawings of 
his fellows at work. Corporal Louis 
Jamme is prolific and highly able 
not only in his drawings but in a 
clear and eye-catching poster series 
demonstrating just what World War 
I} camouflage is and is not: it is not 
black magic, it is imagination, hard 
work, and common sense. Corporal 
Oke Nordgren shows paintings of 
camouflage in nature. Charles G. 
Farr and Richard Young are other 
artists whose training as illustrators 
has proved valuable in this branch of 
the service. Approved by the East- 
ern Defense Command, this is the 
first comprehensive exhibit of its 
kind, should not be missed. 


he AN HELION, French follower 
of de Stijl, is one of the most dis- 
tinguished modern abstractionists. 
Distinguished in both worldly and 
unworldly sense? For suave, delicate 
colors and a feeling of intellectual 
clarity, his canvases can be com 
pared with those of Tanguy. He 
works, of course, with geometrical 
rather than organic shapes, project 
ing a sort of collapsible box motif 
in which concave and convex planes 
lend interest to flat surfaces. Colors 


24 


run to distinguished greys and dim 
poetic blues and greens, but when 
he tries something stronger, as in 
Rouge Brillant, an extremely. strik 
results. On opening 
day at Art of This Century Hélion, 


who has 


ing painting 


done much lecturing, 
talked about his experiences in and 
escape from a German prison camp 
ith a high, calm detachment. Ab 
stractionism applied to life evidently 
elds an enviable 


: 
wartime philos 


yphiy Prices $1 


(), THI ¢ I R irtists to whi i 


the Studio Guild 


one man shows, Helen Grose has 


to SS 


gives 


miniature 
the most to say in small aquatints 
considerably richer and more color 
ful than Mellor’s neighboring oils 
Frank Calcott paints flowers well, 
Patricia Ferndon draws and idealizes 
the Pueblo 


c- 
5 


Indian Prices $c t 


ee THIERRY OSBORNE’S 


French - English ombination — the 
former clearly dominates. His pic 
tures, at the Gallery of Modern 


Art, have the stvle, the ease, the 
tacit understandings we have come 
to expect from Gallic painting 
Many were done in Cuba whose va 


ried green palms, sunstruck domes, 
ind_ thick, 
he has set down particularly well 
ind briefly. If occasionally the 
thythms of his shorthand become 


heavy blue sea and sky 


nervously repetitive and his colors 


go too “amusing” these are on the 
whole excellent gift pictures for pet 
sons of polite tastes 


to SO 


Prices Sizs 


A RTIST ASSOCIATES, an 
“artist-to-consumer’” codperative, 
handles paintings, prints, and sculp 
ture in all mediums marked at 
modest figures, and sends the work 
of its members on tour out of town. 
\t their Village headquarters the 
ever-changing group show includes 
bright small things by such familiar 
painters as Zoltan Hecht, James Le 
chay, DeHirsh Margules, Segy, and 
Moses Soyer. The gay tiles by Este 
ban Soriano would make fine gifts, 
as indeed would many of the items. 
G. Griffin Driscoll and Forrest Wil- 
son are other members. (Prices $s 
to $50). 


A SSOCIATION OF WOMEN 
ARTISTS showed at its Argent 
Galleries headquarters murals and 
sculpture by its members, some 
items necessarily represented by pho 
tographs. First Prize choices were 
the painted murals by Ada Rosario 


Cecere for the S.S. President Jack 
son, but gaver than these were glass 
panels of tipsy fish and roosters 

same boat by Lydia 
Gardner 


An Honorable Men 


tion went to Louis Grace’s Arizona 


inade for the 


Orme 


botanical murals, oi! in imitation of 
mosaic. Sister Mary Veronica showed 


graceful religious decorations in the 
Italian primitive vein, and Geo 
giana Brown Harberson a richly em 


sroidered panel. Our favorites were 
Verona Burkhard’s sketches for mu 


rals on American Indian themes and 
, 


lively projects by the 


dence and Priscilla Burg 


twins, Pru 
\mong 
the sculpture, Gladys Edgerly Bates 


figure is by far the 


most distin 
guished, though Doris Ceasar, Gene 
vieve Karr Hamlin, and Ilse Nis 


lo well. (Pric 


ture 37 tO 35 


} 
wonge! es fol sculp 


H AROLD WINFIELD SCOTT 
it the Eggleston Galleries offers us 
ind spirited West 


purely illustrative in 


fabulous 


sOTnC 
eT scenes 
har bor +} nant r + 
character, and other paintings, mos 


ly landscapes, which are undoubted 


much more seriously felt. But his 
llustrations are by far his best ex 
pression. 


Phey are painted with ac 


curacy and assured ease; in them he 


is at home, he is himself. What 
more can an artist ask? (Prices $s 


' ~ 
0 $2 


ry 

ul MEN IN THE ARMED 
FORCES exhibition, sponsored by 
British 
\merican Art Center. It has had so 
much publicity that all are surely 


now familiar with the prize winners 


Life magazine, is at the 


‘Hustrated in color in our Augus? 
September issue)—the compressed 
men in the truck by Robert Burns, 
the multi-colored parachutes of Bob 
Majors. ‘These are good pictures and 
there are a few others in a show of 
an intimate, authentic quality that 
will bring tears to your eyes. (Prices 
5 to 2 


U RRUCHUA AND GUEVARA 
at Durlacher’s give a fresh and varied 
report of a South American art hav 
ing little nm common with the con 
servative samples sent up for most 
“official” exhibitions. Each in his 
own way is a knockout. 

Demetrio Urruchua, an Argen 
tine who supports himself largely 
by cabinet-making, is the artist 
whose anti-Axis poster was the most 
powerful in the Museum of Modern 
\rt’s United Hemisphere Competi 
tion (reproduced in ART news for 
November 1-14 1942). He has stud 
ied painting and sculpture, made im 
portant murals for the Women’s 
University at Montevideo, but his 


strong anti-Axis and anti-clerical 


leanings have kept him in the back 


ground in his own country. In the 
] 


large monotypes making up the pres 
ent show, the bestial humans he 
draws have a concept as powerful as 
Bosch’s, solid modeling, and adept 
ness in 


omposition Prices $so to 


Si 

Luis Guevara of Chile is anothe 
matter entirely. A retired lawyer with 
no formal art education, his land 
scapes are as gay, charming, and care 
free as thev are tasteful in their sub 
tle combination of bright colors, re 
freshing in their oblique perspectives 
Most of the scenes are of his own 
country, but his vision of New York 
harl 


il 


»0r, Which he has never seen, will] 
warm local hearts 


C- ~ 
,> 


Prices $1 to 


| = GELLERT takes a fling 
it the Axis and a hopeful look at 
the future in a series of colored il 
lustrations he made for a pamphlet 
from Vice 
“Century of the Com 


of excerpts 
Wallace’ 
mon Man” 


President 


speeches, published by 


the International Workers Order 
Large silk-screen versions of these 
compositions are at A.C.A. and, 


though thev were not intended as 
posters, should be seen by all poster 
irtists. ‘Thev are uneven, but with 
their graphic punch and fine use of 
limited color manv of them should 


be widely circulated. (Price $1 


New YORK ARTisis 
PAINTERS is the rather odd name 
of a new exhibiting society whose 
first show was hung in temporary 
quarters during the last two weeks 
of February. Among reasons given 
for its formation is the not too 
veiled criticism of a large museum 
“The trend to 
isolationism still exists even though 
the political form is dormant. 


exhibit now current 


Large group exhibitions of reaction 


ary painting are a case in point. The 





DEMETRIO URRUCHUA: “The 


Jackal,” monotype. Durlacher’s. 
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ee RE 


iesthetic reaction in 


expression of 
painting 1s factualism. The imita- 
tion of appearance of the object is, 
we believe, a denial of the spirit . . .” 

lhe handful of well-known paint- 
ers belonging to the society is cer 
spirited, and not factual. 
ire geometrical abstraction 
K. Morris and Vytla 


il who reduces the natural object 


tainl\ 
There 
ist George ¥ 


gavest of Louis 


o the patterns, 
Schanker who can produce a con 
vincing mood with a _ few lines 
backed up by fine color, and Mark 
Rothko and Adolph Gottleib both 
of whom draw upon Classical themes 
for symbolical abstractions. George 
Constant, Morris Davidson, John 
Graham, and Louis Harris are other 


members 


i LIEV ‘THOMPSON since her 


last show has studied with Léger 
result at the 


cotheca Galleries, it was just what 


ind, bv the Pina 


she needed. She retains the pleas 
intly drv surfaces and good color 
that characterized her Balkan stud 
es but has gotten awav from the 
thing. Her new sub 

e still-life arrangements ab 
stracted to the point of flat decora 
tion. Well composed if at times a 
look fresh 
ind capable. We look forward to 


Miss ‘Thompson's next show when 


llustrational 


] ts il 


little overcrowded, they 


she has made this stvle entirely her 
own and can forego all hommage a 
to $2 


Leger Prices $1 


i \UL WIEGHARDT’S paint- 
ings, classed by French critics familiar 
with them through frequent Paris 
exhibitions during the past ten years 
little, save for 


is Intimiste, betray 


his selective use of color, of his vears 
ot study with Paul Klee. Now living 


in Cummington, Mass., this Ger- 





PAUL WIEGHARDT: “Mexican 
Rugs” at M. Knoedler & Co. 


man-born, Paris-bred painter is hav 
ing his first New York solo at 
Knoedler’s. His hair-line drawings, 
liquid watercolors, and dry oils in 
deed recall the atmosphere of Vuil 
lard’s intimate work, but there is not 
a little of German gemiitlichkeit in 
their charmingly cluttered arrange 
ment. (Prices $25 to $300.) 


- 
SAUL. who disclaims a surname, 
shows etchings and lithographs at 
the Morton Galleries. The former 
are particularly successful, for he 
uses a “Rembrandt” technique of 
modeling with tiny strokes which 
vields an impression as delicate as 
1 pencil study. Saul is best handling 
colloquial subjects; his heights of 
inclined to be over 


Prices $s to $2>.) 


emotion § are 
done 


s . . 
" 
— ry OF DESIGNER 
CRAFTSMEN 
exhibition of contemporary crafts in 
the front 


stages its wintel 


section of the Rebajes 
shop and presents many new types 
of decorative available in 
materials. The gamut 
s from tiny ashtrays to large ceramic 
sculpture by Gregory and Wiesel 
thier, wood Chaim 
Gross. By Andrew Szoeke the pic 
torial inlaid wood panels merit a 


objects 
non-priority 


carvings by 


showing by themselves, while the 
textiles by Vogel, V’Soske and Don 
elda Fazakas are equally exciting. 

Among highly desirable smaller 
things are enamel plaques and ash 
trays decorated with compositions in 
the Klee mood by Drerup and a new 
type of ceramic Gregory has devel 
oped for ashtrays and bowls: thick 
vitreous glaze in jewel-like tones is 
iccumulated in the concavities and 
allowed to crackle so that you seem 
to stamp out your cigarette in a mess 
of emeralds. (Prices $1 to $400 


# MARZI is on the March list 
Arts. 
1929 trip to 


at Contemporary 
trained, a 


Chicago 
Belgium 
and Germany gave an Expressionist 
cast to his painting. Figures for him 
are types, the bride frail as organdy, 
the miner all doggedness and jutting 
jaw, the woman and child a Raphael 
calm Madonna. While his color, 
especially in the landscapes, leaves 
much to be desired, the composi 
tions are sound and the whole ap 
proach is serious and contemplative 
(Prices $50 to $250.) 


D: LAITTRE AND SCHANKER 
display their enthusiasm for the 
abstract at the Puma Gallery. Eleanor 
deLaittre’s work is sophisticated, 
decorative, and pleasant and ap 
proaches the charm of Klee. Mr. 
Schanker’s abstractions are done 





LOUIS SCHANKER: “Man with 
Drill,” seen at the Puma Gallery. 


from color woodblocks, thev are vital 
ind strongly colored. His sculpture 
is Imaginative and ingenious, several 
having the appearance of small totem 
poles gone 57th Street 
27.50 to 35 


Prices 


| ee SHERMAN of Troy, 
N. ¥ makes her New 
York debut at Argent with female 
heads and figures painted broadly, 


current 


surely, and with considerable inter 
est in the personality of the sitter. 
Prices $150 to $5 


| F FREDERIC WHITAKER’S 
watercolor views of New York and 
the countryside, at Ferargil, are in 
the conservative vein, that is noth 
ing against them since conservative 
American watercolor at its best 
amounts to very fine painting in 
deed. We like the town scenes best, 
for they get the city’s most attrac 
tive moods and seasons. (Prices $4 
to $275.) 


(rr WALTER STI 
NER, now cartoonist for the Fort 
Dix Post, shows some samples at 
Montross, his dealer when he was 
a civilian. His good training as a 
draftsman stands by him in his new 
capacity while he reworks old jokes 
and some new ones. Some are fun 
ny even to non-soldiers, others are 
probably better for the readers for 
whom they were intended. 
$~ to $:s.) 


(Prices 
- 7 . 


4 

Shee GROUP at Estelle New 
man’s includes such of the gallery’s 
regulars as Impressionist Ethel 
Swantees, portraitist Estelle Orteig, 
Ruth Lewis, Morris Kallem, Jo Kre 
garman, and D. Lubell Feigen. 
Chalmers Agnew shows three lumi 
nous portraits whose small scale en- 
closes a remarkable largeness of con 
cept. (Prices $35 to $200.) 


WF BOOKSHELF 


AMERICAN SERIES 


Winstow Homer. By Forbes Wat- 
son. New York, Crown Publishers. 
Price $1.95. 

Tuomas Eakins. By Roland Mc- 
Kinney. New York, Crown Pub- 
lishers. Price $1.95. 

GerorcE -BeLtows. By Peyton Bos 
well, Jr. New York, Crown Publish- 
ers. Price $1.95. 


\pwas JUNCED as a “new library, 
f covering in individual volumes 
the life and art of the foremost 
American painters,” the American 
Artists Series is launched with three 
monographs on Homer, Eakins, and 
Bellows (a fourth, on Whistler, is 
not reviewed here). The volumes 
are uniform in format and_ plan; 
each contains a brief essay on the 
painter by a qualified critic, to which 
Miss Aimée Crane has appended a 
Selected Bibliography and 60 to 
1 halftone illustrations with eight 
colorplates 

Since the artists chosen so far in 
the series have already been exten 
sively published, these volumes add 
little to the sum of knowledge of 
the individual painters. The value 
of the books lies in making avail 
able at low cost a sizeable gallery of 
good, well documented illustrations 
On this score, the series deserves 
credit for the number and generous 
dimensions of its plates and for the 
captions, which give size, date, and 
location. But the quality of the 
halftones is mediocre, the arrange 
ment haphazard (no chronological 
sequence is attempted), and the 


colorplates are, with few excep 
tions, extremely bad. 
The critical essays which open 


each volume provide sound sum 
maries of the artists’ careers and 
perceptive evaluations of their work. 
Forbes Watson has contributed a 
warmly personal tribute to Homer, 
which is an excellent piece of writ- 
ing. He might, I think, have indi- 
cated more precisely the nature of 
Homer’s development, but the es 
sentials are here, incorporated with 
sympathy and understanding. 
Writing on Eakins, Roland Mc 
Kinney has done a most competent 
job of lucidly compressing the facts 
of Eakins’ life and stylistic evolu 
Much of this is inevitably 
drawn from Lloyd Goodrich’s ad 
mirable monograph, a debt which 


tion. 


the author generously acknowledges. 
Particularly felicitous is McKinney's 
judgment on Eakins’ _ portraits: 
“With austere delineation he 
was able to draw out the very soul 
of his subject and lay it, unflattered 
but alive with character, before the 
spectator.” 

Peyton Boswell, Jr., responsible 
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| PAUL ROSENBERG & CO. 


16 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 

















Recent Works of 


MAX WEBER 


March 2nd through April 5rd 
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CHINESE 
ART 


RALPH M. CHAIT GALLERIES 


24 EAST 58th ST. NEW YORK 


SELECTION OF 
XX CENTURY FRENCH PAINTINGS 


THROUGH MAR. 13 


BIGNOU GALLERY 


32 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Extended Through March 6 


MATISSE 


RETROSPECTIVE 
PIERRE MATISSE 


41 EAST 57th ST. NEW YORK 








PAINTINGS BY 


LUIS HERRERA GUEVARA 


MONOTYPES BY 


DEMETRIO URRUCHUA 
DURLACHER BROTHERS, 11 EAST 57, NEW YorRK 


16 New Paintings by 


CRISTOFANETTI 


Through March 19 


VALENTINE GALLERY 


55 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 














for the text on Bellows, has devoted 
less space to biography, more to a 
detailed individual 
paintings with separate sections on 
the lithographs and drawings. Some 
will find his judgments on certain 


ispects 


consideration of 


f Bellow s work too lenient, 


but on the whole it is an eminently 
just and rewarding piece of work 


Joun |. H. Baur 


THE PLASTIC ART 


SCULPTURE ‘THROUGH THE AGEs. 
By Lincoln Rothschild. New York: 
Whittlesey House, 1942. Price $5. 


IS a striking commentary on 
c 


I 
th 


| popular blindness to sculp 
ture that although innumerable pic- 
ture books have presented master- 
pieces of painting, Rothschild’s 
book is the first which endeavors so 
to present the sister art to the lay- 
man. It thus fills a 


ind should be welcomed. 


definite need 
The for 
mat is large, the photographs usu 


illy good and well chosen, although 


Is Sharp Focus Clear? 


Continued from page 20 


Santo, the quiet Ferdinand Cartier, 
ind Fred Papsdorf are 
1 flair for 


raises the 


amusing with 


selection which 


often 
level of their work. 
Charles Rain is better when he lets 


} 


his imagination 


play and paints 


broadly than when he concentrates 


on dewdrops. Some of 


Clarence 
Carter's paintings are made eery by 
unusual subjects or points of view, 
but for the most part they recall 
Grant Wood's 


sans the 


American scenes 


satire 


Ivan Le Albright has a 


whole field to himself 


Lorraine 
He can con 
vince you all too well of the reality 
of the decayed matter, human and 
atherwise, which he paints, but it 
is by no means camera-eye stuff and 
it lacks no imagination in concept 
or in the amazing technique of 
building in brilliant colors from a 
black ground. His still-life of fish 
shows how his alchemy can be ap- 
plied to inoffensive themes. But he 
does this seldom. Unlike most oth- 
ers of his type, he is a poet, revolt- 
ing, choice of 
no means prosaic. 
His long, phoney-literary titles— 
publicity winners because they cause 
comment, take up 


perverse in his 
themes, but by 


three lines of 
type apiece—his insistence upon his 
fancy middle name together outdo 
Cadmus in exhibitionism. Albright’s 
twin brother, himself 


“Zsissly,” is both less offensive and 


who signs 
less accomplished. His technique is 
not so original, his taste not so ex- 
treme. His large paintings of semi- 
nude women in cluttered Victorian 
settings will win neither the praise 
nor the censure his brother gets. 
None of the painters seem to be- 
long exclusively to the magic realist 





occasionally with too sharp con- 
trasts of light and shade, and the 
scheme, with a brief analysis op- 
posite each picture, easy to read. 
The history of sculpture is di- 
vided into eight chapters ranging 
from Egypt and Greece to contem 
porary and African Negro. The 
hoice on the whole is interesting 
ind personal rather than representa 
tive. It seems to the reviewer un 


Marc us 


eleventh century, 


fortunate to jump from 
Aurelius to the 
that Italian Romanesque should not 
only be omitted but denied its very 
, and that thir 
teen photographs be given to Dona 
tello but Jacopo della 
Quercia, Luca della Robbia, or Ver- 


rocchio. The 


existence (page 53 


none to 


text has the praise 
worthy aim of synthesizing historical 
interpretation and aesthetic analysis 
but the author frequently gives way 
to easy generalizations and false ot 
misleading statements. The 
ind wealth of 


make it 


range 


material, however, 


1 welcome library addition 
Marion LAwRENC! 


group, very possibly recause this 


i 


1] 
does not really exist out 


category 


side of Surrealism. Inclusion of art 
ists so labeled was not intended 
here, but surely Peter Blume, who 
is present, is as “official” a Surreal 
ist as any. All of the “‘magic real 
ists’ are also shown as “realists.” 


John Atherton often meets the defi 
nition of the former; and when he 
does is as disarming as he is dexterous. 
Jared French has as full a command 
is his friend Cadmus 

more 


of technique 


ind is even meretricious. 


Again, cheapness of technique is 


bound up with cheapness of 


con 


cept. Pornography has a place in 


art, but even for good pornography 
there are 


some factors. 


Guglielmi, though he uses sharp fo 


governing 


cus, distorts his figures too much to 
and, when he makes 
a brook flow in Brooklyn or places 
widows under a glass dome, fails to 


be a “realist” 


be “plausible and convincing” as 
Patrick Sullivan fails in his compli 
cated allegories. 


At the expense of hair-splitting, 
we simply cannot see why the four 
remaining painters were in this tech 
nically thematic exhibit at all. We 
were as grateful for the opportunity 
of seeing the enchanting boats of 
Theodore Lux, Lyonel Feininger’s 
very son, as for the 
chance to smile with Miklos Suba 
at the eccentricities of barber poles; 
but both artists abstract consider 
ably, neither bothers with the detail 
which is part and parcel of the Mu- 
seum’s defined realism. Ben Shahn 
is certainly an original realist in sub- 


ject matter, but just as certainly no 


promising 


precisionist in technique. Peter 
Hurd’s drv vistas of the West have 
the local atmosphere, but are not 


at all illusionistic. 
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simnsdeom 


COMING AUCTIONS 


al. Ornaments 


and Decorations 
er RICAN and 


ture and 


Woods et 


English furni 
decorations, old 
\merican painted metal mechanical 
banks, paintings, hooked rugs, silver, 
Remington Oriental and 
Aubusson rugs are features of the 
Woods et al. sale to be held at the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries on March 4 


ud 5. The pieces may be currently 


bronzes, 


viewed 


English Furniture and 
Objets d’Art 
peg of the estate of the 
late H. Azro Patterson, a collec 
tion of English furniture containing 
notable Georgian and Queen Anne 
pieces will be sold at the Parke-Ber 
net Galleries on March 6. 
hibition is now 


The ex- 
current. ‘logether 
with the larger items go Oriental 
Lowestoft armorial plates, vases and 
tea service, Spode and Minton table 
china, Bow, Derby, and other porce 
lain and Staffordshire fgurines. There 
sa further small group of Chinese 


porcelains, tapestries, and rugs 


English Furniture & 
Decorations 
a" eighteenth and nine 


4 teenth 
decor: itions, 


furniture and 
including 
Georgian pieces, 


century 
some fine 
property of Starr, 
and other owners, will be 
sold at the Parke-Bernet Galleries on 
March 12 


hon from 


Genthe, 


and 13 following exhibi 
March 6. 
Meissen, 
Derby, and other 
noted. 


Among_ the 
Staffordshire, 
figures will be 
l’extiles include velvets, da 
and brocades, 
Onental rugs 


decorations 


masks, Aubusson, and 


Schnittjer & Son, Part 
III: Paintings 
ROM the Frank 


Schnittjer & Son the third and 
last auction at the Parke-Bernet Gal 
leries will include paintings by old 
masters and 


collection of 


seventeenth to nine 
teenth century artists. All types of 
subject matter ar represented from 
decorative portraiis, landscapes, and 
genre to sporting and marine sub 
jects. The sale will be on March 11 


following exhibitions from March 6. 


Books on Oriental Art: 
Currier & Ives 

ROPERTY Schnitt- 

jer, Rossbach, and other owners, 
an important collection of books on 
Oriental art, together with Currier 
& Ives prints will be sold at the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries on March 15 
and 16 following exhibition from 
March 11. Histories, narratives, and 
accounts of early voyages to the Far 


of Genthe, 


MARCH 1-14, 1943 


East are complemented by volumes 
on Chinese porcelains, bronzes, 
and paintings. Books on Ja- 
illustrated. The 
Currier & Ives include such standard 
items as The Battle of Bunker Hill, 


and Wash 


jades, 


pan are profusely 


the American Fireman, 


ington Crossing the Delaware. Mod 
erm art books deal with Corot, 


Daumier, Delacroix, Greco, and 


others 


American and English 


Objets d’Art 


WV‘ ORCESTER, Chelsea and Der- 

Stafford- 
and luster 
Dutch pottery and 
rare millefiori glass paperweights are 
attractions of the sale of the estate 
ot the late Mary Margaret Yeager of 
Wilkes-Barre, 


early 
Toby jugs 


by porcelains, 
shire figures, 


ware, “Gaudy” 


Pennsylvania, which 





XVI CENTURY 
**Madonna and Child.” 
Sale at 


Italian school 
Schnittjer 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
will be held at the Parke-Bernet Gal 
leries on March 17 through 20. Of 
Staffordshire 
alone there are over 200 lots. 


historic blue ware 
Georg 
gian silver and American and Eng 
lish eighteenth and nineteenth cen 
tury furniture compliment the 


smaller objects. , 


Philadelphiana: Prints, 
Maps, Scrap Books 
N UNUSUAL 
erary and artistic material, 
property of the late Samuel Castner, 
Jr., of Philadelphia will be sold at 


the galleries of Samuel T. 
& Company, 


collection of lit 


Freeman 
of the same city on 
March 8 and 9, following exhibition 
from March 4. 

historical 
prints, engravings and early maps, in 
cludes a complete set of Birch’s view 
of Philadelphia, scenes of the Vol- 
unteer Fire Department and of the 
east prospect of the city, the latter 
by George Heap and Nicholas Scull. 
There are military and naval views 
and a collection of scrap books per 
taining to both Philadelphia and 
New York. 


The group, rich in 
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SCHONEMAN GALLERIES 


INC 


a Printings of All pe oe : 


Our stock is constantly being replenished by importations 
from abroad, permitting us to offer fine pictures at at- 
tract.ve low prices. 


NEW ADDRESS: 
73 EAST 57TH STREET - NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE: PLAZA 8-0796 


icamocmesmeameemean POS LP) aD .ancemoencencancencencancancencancancand 


TONYING 
G& COMPANY, Inc. 


CHINESE 
ANTIQUES 


5 East 57th Street, New York 
SHANGHAI PEIPING 





OO LS A A) A? ED YS 


JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES AND NUMISMATICS, 


WORKS OF ART 


EGYPTIAN GREEK 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIEVAL + RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS = _— PRINTS 


30 WEST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 


ROMAN 


JULIUS LOWY 


[INC.] 


High Grade 


PICTURE FRAMES 
Antiques & Reproductions 


RESTORING—REGILDING—RELINING 


730 Fifth Avenue New York 
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ART SCHOOLS 





CAREER 


Start Now. Learn Oil Painting at Home by 





PORTRAIT PAINTING. 


New Easy Stuart System 


e Previous art training 
or talent NOT necessary. 
This Stuart System is 
radically new and simple 
It will REALLY TEACH 
Cost is unusually 


low. Write for free booklet Now! 


121 Monument Circle 


STUART STUDIOS, Room 733 


Indianapolis, Indiano 


School of Design for Women 
Oldest school of art applied 
to industry. Design, illustra- 


or ART 
The NRT INSTITUTE 


o4th year. Profession- 


gree and diploma 


tion, interior decoration, 
fashion arts advertising 
NSTITUTE Teacher training, 8.F.A 


degree. Stagecraft and pup 
petry, jewelry, pottery. Day, 
evening. Saturday Resi- 
dences 98th yr Catalog 
1352 North Bread Street, 
Philadephia, Pa. 


sehoo! offering de- 


Chi. cagO 


urses in Fine and 


industrial Arts as 
well as individual courses for specific needs. Fully 
accredited. Timely DEFENSE COURSES in Me- 


chanical 
Summer term. 


Design 
Catalog 


Drawing, Drafting Industrial 


Box 69, Michigan Av. at Adams St.. Chicago. Il 






JOSEPH J. SCHEPP | 


Portraits in Oils 


T REASONABLE PRICES 
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ART SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS— 


Reach your prospective pupils  y 
advertising to the vast group of 
wea'thy and cu tured young Amer- 
icans (and their parents) who 
read America’s foremost fine arts 
magazine— 


ART news 


“ALL THE NEWS & REVIEWS OF ART’ 


For Information Write 


425 Jerome Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 


WANTED 
FINE PAINTINGS 


We are interested in purchasing fine paint 
ings of the XVth to the XIXth centuries, by 
leading artists. Only paintings in fine con 
dition will be considered. Send photo 


graphs. 
Address BOX 24 Art News 


136 East 57th Street, New York 








CHAO MING CHEN 


Chinese Antiques 


Established in the United States 
in 1920 


339-341 East 29th St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


PRINTERS OF ART NEWS 


and other 


fine publications, 
books, catalogues, brochures, etc. 


Western Newspaper Union 


304-20 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 


















ARTISTS FOR VICTORY 


INCORP 


“The very name of your 
organization is symbolic 
of the determination of 
every man and woman in 
every activity of life 





ORATED 

thr ugh ut the country 
to enlist in the cause to 
which our country ts 
ledicated. Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. 


BULLETIN TO MEMBERS 


The following does not necessarily represent the 


opinions of Art News or The Art Foundation, Inc 











On the Record 


()* luesday, February 16, the 
Honorable Joseph Clark Bald 
York 


House on the patriotic xccomplish 


win of New addressed the 


ments of what he termed “the for 
gotten group.” In a forceful speech 
he showed not only a sympathetic 
appreciation of the work that Art 
ists for Victory, Inc. is performing, 
but stressed the value of the artist’s 
After a brief 


outline of the organization of Art 


services in time of war. 


ists for Victory, the Congressman 
said among other things “Mr, 
Speaker, I want to call the atten 
tion of this House to what in war 


times has often become the forgot 
are the artists of 
Right after the war a 
gioup in New York organized them 
\rtists for Victory, and 
that group has a national member 
ship totaling over 1 


ten group. Those 


the country. 
selves into 


. They have 
an exhibit of war posters in the Na 
tional Gallery 
Members of Congress, 


and have invited the 
the Senate 
of Representatives to 
come in any time Wednesday afte: 
three o'clock to see this exhibit and 
artists. I 
hope as many of you will be able to 


and House 


to meet with some of the 


attend as possible. 

“For the first time in the history 
all the different art 
groups have joined together, moved 
bv patriotism to their country, and 


of American art, 


are working together harmoniously 
ind effectively with but one object 
in view, complete victory and last 
ing peace. 

“Because cultural values are apt 
to be obscured during a period of 
all-out war such as we are undergo 
ing at the present time, Artists for 
Victory inaugurated the greatest ex 
hibition of contemporary American 
art ever held in this country, so that 
one of the great ideals for which we 
are £ghting will be kept alive for our 
people. 

“Of immediate and direct ser 
vice to the Nation has been the na 
tional war poster competition, con 
ceived and conducted by Artists for 
Victory, Inc. for the purpose of ob 
taining inspirational fighting posters 
on the vital issues of the war. A plan 
was evolved to enlist support from 
private industry for prizes and repro- 
ductions of the prize-winning post- 
ers and others. 


“They simply werc moved by a 
desire to help, for the prize offerings 
Artists for 


Victory depended for its appeal not 


were inconsequential 
only on public approval from Mr. 
K:lmer Davis or from the Honorable 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., or from 
Mr. Donald Nelson, but also on the 
spontaneous enthusiasm of the art 
ists themselves responding to the 
call expressed in the circular. 

“The response from the artists 
trom every part of the country was 
magnificent 

“By means of exhibitions such as 
the one now being held at the Na 
tional Gallery, 
on tour to at least twenty key cities 
throughout the United States, Art 
ists for Victory will bring the power 


which will be sent 


ful messages contained in these post 
ers to millions of our people. Al 
ready well over 1 repeti 
tions of these posters have appeared 
in magazines, newspapers, and pe 
riodicals, such as Life, the New York 
limes, and other papers in many 
cities, and in trade and art publica 


tions.” 


Poster Show Results 


On February 17 the National 
War Poster exhibition at the Na 
tional Gallery of Art in Washington 
closed. 


iF 35 


—an average of 6, 


Since its opening on January 

persons have visited it 
daily. Visitors 
included distinguished men from 
the Office of War In 
Office of Defense 
l'ransportation, the War Produc 
tion Board, and the Army and Navy. 
The staff of the War Production 
Drive Headquarters was given in 


with 


the ‘Treasury, 
formation, the 


structions to visit the show 


time off in which to do so. 


‘. 
Congress Approves 
Xu 

Letters of appreciation from ove! 
fifty members of have 
been received by Irwin Hoffman. 
Among these Senators Charles O. 
Andrews of Florida says “You and 
your members are to be congratu 
lated on the fine contribution you 


Congress 


are making to our national war ef 
fort. The power of suggestion by 
appropriate posters and pictures is 
one of the most effective ways of 
putting over our program, and, 
deed any program.” 





Senator Homer Ferguson — of 


Michigan wrote “Some of the peo 
ple in my office who have had an 
opportunity to see the posters at the 
National Gallery have informed me 


that it is a grand exhibit. You may 


be sure that if it is at all possible, 


iu view of my pressing duties right 


‘ 


it this time, I will view the exhibit 
before the closing date.”’ 
Senator 


see expressed himself as follows: “I 


l'om Stewart of ‘Tennes 


im writing these gentlemen (two 


irtists from ‘Tennessee represented 


in the exhibition) congratulating 
them upon this recognition of their 
work, and | appreciate your giving 


me this information.” 


From Representative Howard J. 
\MicMurray of Wisconsin: “May | 
compliment your ot 
the artists of the country on the 
quality of the work shown in the ex 
hibit, 
they are doing in this time of war.” 

‘rom Representative B. W. Kear 
ney of New York: “The 


the nation are to be commended for 


ganization and 
and for the important work 


artists of 


this patriotic contribution to the ser 
vice of their country.’ 


Government Buys 


he Office of War 
has chosen the poster “Victory 
Starts Here” Josefa Wenter of 
Los Angeles, while the War Produc 


Information 


tion Board Drive Headquarters has 
sclected the following seven posters 
“Deliver us from Evil” by Barbara 
Marks of Los Angeles; “Slave World 
or Free World” by Amold Hoffman 
of New York City; “Deliver us from 
Evil” by Calvin Albert of Chicago; 
“On the Job” by Frank Chaufer of 
New York City; “ 
the March” 


Che People are on 
by Jack Homowitz of 
New York City; “Victory Starts 
Here” by Calvin Diehl of Rut 
ledge, Pa.; “This is the Enemy” by 
Duane Bryers of New York City. 

he ‘Treasury Department is print 
ing the R. Hoe Co. Prize War Bond 
Poster by E. B. Greenhaw of Mem 
but of the four se 
lected as announced in ART News of 
February 1-14, the Treasury, due to 
budget curtailment, is retaining only 
“Deliver us from Evil” 
by Harriet Nadeau of Muskegon 
Heights, Michigan. 

The Office of Inter-American Af 
fairs has commissioned Duane Bry 
ers to execute a poster for distribu 
tion in South America. This poster 
is similar to the one mentioned 
above selected by the War Produc 
tion Board. This makes a total of 
eighteen posters submitted in the 
National War Poster Competition 
which, to date, are being reproduced. 

The British Division of OWI 
having kodachromes made of eight 
een posters for screen projection in 
England. Thus, in addition to aiding 
our own Country, we trust that these 
designs will also be of service to our 
valiant allies as well. 


phis, ‘Tennessee, 


one. This is 
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ALBANY, WN. Y.. Albany Inst. of History & 
Art. Apr. 28-May 30. Artists of Upper Hud- 
son 8th Annual. Open to artists residing 
within (00 mis. of Albany. Mediums: oi, 
watercolor & sculp. Jury. Purchase prize. 
Entry cards & works due Apr. 18. J. D. Hatch, 
Jr., 125 Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


ATHENS, 0., Ohio University. Apr. (|-2! 
Ohio Valley Oi & Watercolor Show. Open 
to artists resident in 0., W. Va., Pa., I1l.. 
ind., & Ky. Mediums: oil & watercolor. 
Prizes: $100 in war bonds. Entry cards due 
Mar. 7. Dean Earl C. Seigfred, Coll. of 
F. A., Athens, 0. 


ATLANTA, GA., Atlanta University. Apr. 4- 
May 2. Exhibition of Paintings by Negro 
Artists. Open to Negro artists of America. 
Mediums: oll, tempera & watercolor. $500 in 
prizes. Entry ecards due Mar. 24; works Mar 
29. Hale Woodruff, Exhib. Chairman, Atlanta 
Uriv., Atlanta, Ga 


BUFFALO, WN. Y., Albright Art Gallery 
Spring, 1943. Artists of Western New York 
9th Annual. Open to artists of Western N. Y. 
All mediums. Jury. Cash prizes. Albright 
Art Gall., Buffalo, N. Y. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Mint Museum. May 2- 
June 6. Spring Exhibition. Open to all artists 
All mediums. Jury. Prizes. Works due Apr 
28. Dayrell Kortheuer, Chairman, 208 Chero- 
kee Rd., Charlotte, N. C 


CHICAGO, ILL.. Art Institute of Chicago. May 
13-Aug. 22. 22nd International Watercolor 
Exhibition. Open to all artists. Mediums: 
watercolor, pastel, drawing & monotype. Jurv. 
$1100 in prizes. Entry cards due Mar. 22: 
works Apr. 8. Art Institute of Chicago 
Chicago. til 


CLEVELAND, 0., Cleveland Museum of Art 
Apr. 28-June 6. Cleveland Artists & Crafts- 
men Annual. Open to artists & craftsmen of 
Cleveland. $1 fee. Jury. William M. Milliken, 
Director, Cleveland Mus. of Art, Cleveland, 0 


DALLAS, TEX., Museum of Fine Arts. Mar 
28-Apr. 25. Dallas Allied Arts !4th Annual 
Open to residents of Dallas Cty. All mediums. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Mar. 17; works 
Mar. 23. Dallas Mus. of F.A., Dallas, Tex 


FLINT, MICH., Inst. of Arts. Mar. 12-Apr. 
it. Flint Artists Show. Open to Flint artists. 
All mediums. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry ecards 
due Mar. 5. Flint Inst. of Arts, 215 W. First 
St., Flint, Mich. 


GLOUCESTER, MASS., North Shore Arts 
Ass'n. Galleries. June 27-Sept. 12. 2ist Ex- 
hibition. Open to all artists. Mediums: oil. 
watercolor. etching, sculp. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
ecards & works due June t!. Mrs. L. Edmund 
Klotz, See'y., Ledge Rd., Gloucester, Mass. 


HARTFORD, CONN., Avery Memorial Museum 
Mar. 13-Apr. 4. Connecticut Academy of Fine 
Arts 33rd Annual. Oi! & seulp. open to 
members & artists of Hartford Cty. only 
Black & white open to all. Mediums: oil, 
sculp. & black & white. Jury. Cash prizes 
Entries due Mar. 5. Carl Ringius, Sec’y., Box 
204, Hartford, Conn. 


HARTFORD, CONN., Avery Memorial. May |- 
16. Independent Painters & Sculptors of Hart- 
ford Annual. Open to living artists over 16 
Mediums: oil, watercolor, pastel & black-&- 
white. $1 fee. No jury. Prize. Works due 
Apr. 24. Mary Dunne, 7! Asylum St., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


WHEN & WHERE TO EXHIBIT 


JACKSON, MISS., Municipal Art Gallery. 
April. 2nd National Watercolor Annual. Open 
to all American artists. Mediums: watercolor, 
gouache, tempera & drawings. Jury. Prize. ~ 
Entry cards & works due Mar. 20. Mrs. John 
ae Sec'y., 927 N. Jefferson St.. Jackson. 

iss. 


LAGUNA BEACH, CAL., Laguna Beach Art 
Gallery. May 1-30. Print & Drawing Exhibi- 
tion. Open to all U. §S. artists. All print & 
drawing mediums. 50c fee. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
eards due Apr. 19; works Apr. 23. Curator, 
Laguna Beach Art Gall., Coast Bivd. & Cliff 
Dr., Laguna Beach, Cal. 


LOWELL. MASS., Whistler's Birthplace. Year- 
Round Exhibition. Open to professional ar 
tists. All mediums. Fee: $1.50 per picture 
Jury. Single pictures received any time. John 
G. Wolcott. Vice Pres., Whistler House. 236 
Fairmount St., Lowell. Mass. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Milwaukee Art Institute 
Apr. 2-May 2. 30th Wisconsin Art Annual 
Open to artists residing in Wis. Mediums: oil, 
sculp., watercolor & drawing. Jury. $600 in 
purchase & cash prizes. Entries due Mar. 24 
Milwaukee Art Inst., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Montgomery Museum 
of Fine Arts. May 3-31. Watercolor Society 
of Alabama Annual. Open to all Amer. artists 
Medium: watercolor. $1 fee for non-members 
Jury. Prizes. Entry ecards due Apr. 24; works 
Apr. 28. Joseph Marino-Merlo, Pres., ¢/o 
Dept. Applied Art. Ala. Polytechnic Inst., 
Auburn, Ala. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., Free Public Library 
Apr. 12-24. New Haven Paint & Clay Club 
42nd Annual. Open to all artists. Mediums: 
oil, watercolor & prints (not previously shown 
in New Haven). Jury. Purchase & cash prizes. 
Entry cards & works due Apr. 5. Mrs. W. F 
Robb, 66 Vista Terrace, New Haven, Conn. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Academy of Allied Arts 
Apr. 22-May 22. 12th Annual Spring Salon. 
Open to all artists. Mediums: oil & water- 
eolor. Fee according to size. No jury. No 
prizes. Entry cards & works due Apr. 10. 
Valentine Nadon, Director, 349 W. 86th St.. 
New York. N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., American Fine Arts 
Galleries. Apr. 5-24. National Association 
of Women Artists 5ist Annual. Open to 
members. Mediums: oil, watercolor, black 
& white & sculp. Fee: $1! per exhibit. Jury. 
$1500 in prizes. Works due Mar. 29. Miss 
Josephine Droege, Nat’! Ass'n. Women Ar 
tists, 42 W. 57th St.. New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., American Fine Arts So- 
ciety. Apr. 13-23. American Veterans So- 
ciety of Artists 4th Annual. Open to veterans 
& members of U. S. Armed Forces. Mediums: 
oil, watercolor, sculp. & prints. Fee: $3.50, 
ptg. & sculp.; $2.50, prints. Jury. No prizes. 
Entry cards due Mar. 25; works Apr. 2. 
Frederic Williams, Pres., 58 W. 57 St., 
New York. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., National Academy of 
Design. Mar. 24-Apr. 14. American Water- 
color Society 76th Annual. Open to all artists. 
Mediums: watercolor & paste!. Fee for non- 
members $1 per picture. Jury. Cash prizes 
& medal. Out-of-town works due Feb. 26; 
local Mar. 15. Exhibition Sec’y., Nat'l. Acad. 
of Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


OAKLAND, CAL., Oakland Art Gallery. May 
2-30. 1943 Annual of Sculpture. Open to all 
artists. Medium: seulpture. Jury. Cash prize 
& medals. Entry cards & works due Apr. 2! 
Oakland Art Gall., Municipal Auditorium, 
Oakland, Cal 


PARKERSBURG. W. VA., Fine Arts Center. 
Apr. 10-May 15. 5th Annual Regional Show. 
Open to artists & former residents of W. Va., 
Ohio, Va. & Pa. Mediums: oi! & watercolor. 
jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Mar. 28; works 
Apr. |. F. A. Center, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Print Club. Apr. 12-28. 
4th Annual. Open to all artists. All color print 
mediums. 50c¢ fee for non-members. Jury. 
Prize. Entry cards due Mar. 29; works Apr. |. 
Miss Mary Mullinoux, See’y., 11 W. Walnut 
Lane, Germantown, Pa. 


ROCKFORD, ILL., Burpee Art Gallery. Apr. 
5-30. Rockford & Vicinity Artists i9th An- 
nual. Open to artists residing in Rockford or 
within 100 mile radius. All mediums. $2 
entry fee & membership in Rockford Art 
Ass'n. Jury. Purchase & cash prizes. Entry 
ecards & werks due Mar. 25. Rockford Art 
Ass'n, 737 N. Main St., Rockford, Il. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Museum of Art. May 
4-June !. Annual of Watercolors & Pastels. 
Open to artists residing in U.S. Mediums: 
watereolor, gouache, tempera, pastel. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards due Apr. 8; works Apr. 11. 
Mrs. Evelyn Eck, Registrar, San Franciseo 
Mus. of Art, San. Franciseo, Cal. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Seattle Art Museum. Apr. 
14-May 9. Northwest Printmakers {5th An- 
nual International. Open to all artists. All 
print mediums. $1 fee. Jury. Purchase prizes. 
Entry cards due Mar. 29; works Apr. |. Wm. 
S. Gamble, Sec'y., 1514 Palm Ave., Seattle. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., Springfield Art Mu- 
seum. Apr. 1-30. {3th Annual. Open to resi- 
dents of Mo. & neighboring states. All me- 
diums. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry cards due 
Mar. 20; works Mar. 24. Deborah Weisel, 
Sec’y.. Kingsbarde Apts., Springfield, Mo. 


TACOMA, WASH., College of Puget Sound 
Apr. 4-May 2. Artists of Southwest Washing- 
ton 4th Annual. Open to artists of S. W. 
Wash. Mediums: oil, watercolor & sculp. No 
jury. No prizes. Entry ecards due Apr. |; 
works Apr. 6. Coll. of Puget Sound, Tacoma. 


TOLEDO, O., Toledo Museum of Art. May 2-30. 
Toledo Artists 25th Annual. Open to residents. 
former residents, & those living within (5 mis. 
of Toledo. Mediums: arts & crafts. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards & works due Apr. 22. 
J. Arthur MacLean, Curator, Toledo Mus. of 
Art, Toledo, 0. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.. Library of Congress. 
May |-Juiy |. Exhibition of Prints. Open to 
all print-makers. Mediums: hand-made prints 
in any technique issued since Mar. {, 1942. 
Jury. $1600 in purchase prizes. Entry cards 
due Mar. 15; works Mar. 30. Division of Fine 
Arts, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


WORCESTER, MASS., Worcester Art Mu- 
seum. May & June. Worcester County Artists. 
Open to artists resident or born in Worcester 
Cty. Mediums: oil, watercolor & seulp. Jury. 
Entry cards due Apr. 17; works Apr. 21. 
Worcester Art Mus., Worcester. Mass. 


YOUNGSTOWN. O., Butler Art Institute. Apr. 
16-May 9. Combined Clubs Spring Salon. Open 
to residents & former residents of Youngs- 
town & vicinity. Mediums: oil & watercolor. 
Jury. Prizes. Butler Art Inst., Youngstown, 0 


YOUNGSTOWN, O., Butler Art Institute. May 
14-June 13. ist Biennial Ceramic Show. Open 
to residents & former residents of Ohio. 
Mediums: ceramics. Judge. $150 in prizes. 
Entry cards & works due May 2. Sec'y., But- 
ler Art Inst., Youngstown, 0 


COMPETITIONS & SCHOLARSHIPS 


DRAWING CONTEST: War bonds & stamps 
will be awarded for best pen & ink drawings 
Iustrating some phase of America’s Drive to 
Vietory. Open to professional artists & to stu- 
dents under 21 (who will also be considered 
for art seholarships). Closing date Apr. |. 
Louls Melind Co., 362 W. Chieago Ave.. 
Chicago, til. 


MONTICELLO COLLEGE, ALTON: Ten fine 
arts scholarships of $200 each. Students must 
submit samples of work by May | & meet col- 
lege entrance requirements. A. N. Sullivan, 
Director of Admissions, Monticello Coll., Al- 
ton, Hl. 


MURAL COMPETITION: $4500 award for 
mural design in oil medium for Springfield. 
Mass., Museum of Fine Arts Library. Open 
to artists resident in Canada, Mexico & U. S. 
Closing date May 24, 1943. For further in- 
formation, write Frederick B. Robinson. DI- 
rector, Mus. of Fine Arts. Springfield, Mass 


POSTER CONTEST: Cleveland Students Poster 
Art Exhibit offers $500 in War Bonds & 
Stamps for posters featuring The Defense 
of our Nation. Open to students in any school 
in Cuyahoga City, 0. Posters due Mar. 19 
L. C. Sykora, 4600 Carnegie Ave., Cleve- 
land, O. 


POSTER CONTEST: MecCandlish Awards of 
$1000 in War Bonds for poster sketches fea- 
turing War Bonds & Savings Stamps, & 
Amer. Red Cross in services it renders to 
Armed Forces. Entries due May |. MeCand- 
lish Lithograph Corp., Roberts Ave. & Stok- 
ley St.. Philadelphia. Pa. 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS: Cash prizes & 42 
scholarships for | year’s tuition at well-known 
art schools. Open to students in 7th-i2th 
grades in Canada, U. S. & possessions. All 
mediums. Regional exhibits will be held in 19 
cities prior to choosing of winners at Car- 
negie Inst., Pittsburgh, in May. Scholastic 
Awards, 220 E. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 


SOAP SCULPTURE: $1120 in cash prizes for 
sculptures in Ivory soap. Advanced amateur, 
Senior, junior & group classifications. Com- 
detition closes May 15, 1943. National Soap 
Seculp. Committee, 80 E. tith St., New York. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, SYRACUSE: One 
full & four half scholarships each in art. 
architecture & music. Open to high school 
graduates, who meet entrance requirements. 
Awards to be made by competition on July 10. 
Dean H. L. Butler, Coll. of Fine Arts, Syra- 
cuse. N.Y 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA: Kate 
Neal Kinley Memorial Fellowship of $1000 for 
| year’s study at approved institution. Open 
to graduate students in music, art or architec- 
ture who should not exceed 24 yrs. of age on 
June 1, 1943. Examples of work must be sub- 
mitted. Applications due May |. Dean Rexford 
Newcomb, Coll. of Fine & Applied Arts, Rm. 
110, Architecture Bidg., Univ. of I11., Urbana 


THE EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


EXHIBITIONS ARE OF PAINTINGS UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


ALBANY, N. Y., Inst. of Art: Regional School 
Exhibit, Mar. 3-21. 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Univ. of N. M.: E. 
Boyd, to Mar. 12. Santa Fe Artists, Mar. 
13 Apr. 9. 

ATHENS, 0., Ohio Univ.: Athens Artists, to 


Mar. 31. 4 

AUSTIN, TEX., Ney Mus.: Tex. Fine Arts 
Ass'n. Internat’l., to Mar. 31. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Mus. of Art: 20th Cen- 
tury Portraits; Mary Carey; DiCrispino: 
Graphics in Color, to Mar. 7. Portraits in 
Privts. to Mar. 8. Surrealists, to Mar. 14. 

BETHLEHEM, PA., Lehigh Univ.: Comic 
Strip, to Mar. 28. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y., Mus. of F. A.: 
Everett Warner, to Mar. 31. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL., Art Ass’n.: Andrew 
Wyeth Mar. 3-17. 

BLOOMINGTON. IND., Indiana Univ.: Ca- 
mouflage, to Mar. t{. 15 Amer. Sculptors, 
Mar. {1-April |. 


MARCH 1-14, 1943 


BOSTON, MASS., Inst. of Art: 20th Century 
Boston, to Mar. 6. 

Mus. of F. A.: U. S. Navy Posters. to Mar. 24 

Vose Gall.: Margaret Browne, to Mar. 6. 


BURLINGTON, VT., Fleming Mus.: No. Ver- 
mont Artists, to Mar. 31. 

CAMPRIDGE, MASS., Fogg Mus.: The Debt 
of Art to Nature, to Mar. 6. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., Univ. of Va.: Ar- 
tists of the Univ. & Albemarle Cty.. to 
Mar. 13. 

CHICAGO, ILL., Art Inst.: Delacroix Prints 
to Apr. 15. Artists of Chicago & Vicinity 
Anrual, Mar. 11-Apr. 25. 

So. Side Comm. Center: Posters of Allied Na- 
tions, to Mar. 31. 

CINCINNATI, O., Art Mus.: Henri Rousseau, 
to Mar. 14. Currier & Ives Prints, Mar. 5- 


Apr. 29. 
CLEARWATER, FLA., Art Mus.: Members 
Annual, to Mar. 10. 


CLEVELAND, 0.. Mus. of Art: Severance 
Collec.: Road to Victory, to Mar. 14. 

COLUMBUS, 0O., Gall. of F. A.: Chinese 
Sculp., to Mar. 15. Roderick Mead, prints 
to Mar. 31. 

COSHOCTON, 0. Johnson - Humrickhouse 
Mus.: Coshocton Artists League, to Mar. 31. 

CULVER, IND., Military Acad.: Portraits of 
Figures by Living Ptrs., to Mar. 10. Fay 
Chong & Richard Correll, block prints, Mar. 
10-Apr. |. 

DECATUR, ILL., Art Inst.: Central ttl. Ar- 
tists Annual, to Mar. 14. 

DENVER, COL., Art Mus.: Masterpieces of 
Amer. Ptg., to Mar. 15. 

DETROIT, MICH.. Inst. of Arts: Aspects of 
Contemp. Ptg. in Canada, to Mar. 20. 

DUBUQUE, IA., Art Ass’n.: Dubuque Artists 
Salon, to Mar. 31. 

EASTHAMPTON, MASS., Williston Acad.: 
Techniques, Mar. 3-17. 

















CHINESE 
ANTIQUES 


41 EAST 57th STREET 


NEW YORK 


“A CENTURY OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE” 


HAYES 


STORAGE, PACKING 
& REMOVAL SERVICE 


Specialists in 
Collecting and Packing Arts 


FOR ARTISTS, GALLERIES, 
MUSEUMS & EXHIBITIONS 
- 
GALLERIES AVAILABLE 
FOR EXHIBITIONS AND PREVIEWS 


Inquiries will receive prompt attention 


305-7 EAST 61 STREET. NEW YORK 
Telephone: REgent 4-1330 


The House of 


I. Heydenryk, Jr. 
Makers of Fine Frames 


65 West 56th Street 
New York City 
COlumbus 5-5094 
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CRRREREEREEK LD morica’s first 
All-American Art Gallery . . . devoted 
since 1892 solely to the work of native 
artists of note and promise. A unique 
service to collectors, whose inquiries are 
invited. 


MACBETH GALLERY 
ll BE. 57th St.. New York 
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GRAND CENTRAL 


ART GALLERIES, Inc. 
15 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
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67 EAST 57TH STREET 
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Paintings 


” LENEMAN 


March 1-13 THE PINACOTHECA 
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SCULPTURE 


Hannah Small 


(Logan Award, 1940) 


‘PASSEDOIT GALLERY 
121 East 57, N. Y. e Thru Mar. 13 








CONTEMPORARY 
A RTS 106 East 57th St, N. Y. 


PAINTINGS BY 


sosepy LI! MARZI 


to March 19 


PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS 


ALFONSO OSSORIO 


Through March Sth 


WAKEFIELD GALLERY 
_64 EAST 55th STREET. N. Y. 





KROLL BRUCE STERNE 
ETNIER LAUFMAN SPEIGHT 
PITTMAN DeGROOT L. BLANCH 


FARNSWORTH WHORF and others 


GALLERIES 
108 West 57 St., N.Y. 
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FLINT, MICH., inst. of Arts: Flint Artists 
Annual, Mar. 12-Apr. (1. 

FT. WAYNE. IND., Art Mus Ege Manu- 
scripts, to Mar. 15 

GREEN BAY, WIS., Neville Public Mus 
Karl Plath, to Mar. 25 

GREENSBORO, N. C., Woman's Coll.: Lurey 
Collec. French Ptgs., to Mar. 15 

HOLLYWOOD, CAL Amer. Contemp. Gall 
Alex. Hackenschmied, photog., Mar. 7-Apr. 3 


HOUSTON, TEX., Mus. of F. A.: Printmakers 
Guild, to Mar. 15. Art in Army Camps, Mar 
7-21 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Herron Mus.: Amer 
Prints Today, Mar. 7-Apr. 4 

1OWA CITY, IOWA, Univ. of ta Student 
Work, to Mar. 17 


ITHACA, N. Y., Willard Straight Hall: Con- 
temp. Amer. Watercolors. to Mar. 13 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Nelson Gall.: Chinese 
Tomb Textiles; Chinese Toggles; Retrospective 
of Friends of Art Purchases, to Mar. 31 

LOS ANGELES. CAL., Founda. West. Art: 
Latin Amer. Contemp. Art, Mar. 8-Apr. 3 

County Mus.: Cezanne; Satt, sculp.. to Mar. 31 
Artists of Los Angeles & Vicinity, Mar. 14 
Apr. 30 

Municipal Art Comm.: Sanity in Art Soc 
rual: Se. Cal. Artists, to Mar. 31 

LOUISVILLE, KY., Speed Mus.: Hale Wood- 
ruff & Pupils, Mar. 7-21 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN.. Wesleyan Univ.: John 
Taylor Arms, prints, to Mar. 8. History of 
Modern Poster, Mar. 10-31 

MILLS COLLEGE. CAL.. Art Gall.: Federal 
Watercolors & Abstract Ptrs.. to Mar. 28. 

MINNEAPOLIS. MINN., Inst. of Arts: Burne- 
Jones, drawings, to Apr. 4. Rembrandt. etch- 


An- 


ings. Mar. 7-Apr. 18 
Univ. Gall.: Katchadourian Murals. to Mar. 27 
MONTGOMERY, ALA., Mus. of F. A.: Irma 
Steasll. to Mar. 31. 


MUSKEGON. MICH., Hackley Art Gall.: Con- 
temo. Art of Western Hemisohere, to Mar. 31 

NEWARK, N. J., Art Club: New Jersey Artists 
Annual. to Mar. 31. 

Artists of Today: Ruth Rose, to Mar. 6 

Museum: Malvina Hoffman, seulp.. to Mar. 12 
Soviet War Posters, to Mar. 20 

NEW HAVEN. CONN., Pub. Lib.: Cliff Park- 
hurst, etehings, Mar. 3-12. Mabel LaFarge, 
Mar. 13-23. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.. Arts & Crafts Club 
Annual Membership Competition. to Mar. 27 

Delgado Mus.: Art Ass'n. of New Orleans An- 
rual. Mar. 6-31. 

NORMAL, ILL., Modern 
Pta.. to Mar. 15. 

NORTHAMPTON. MASS., Smith Coll.: Amer 
Nearo Art to Mar. 6. 


State Normal Univ.: 


NORWICH. CONN., Slater Mus.: Aircraft Ex 
hib., to Mar. 5. 

OAKLAND. CAL., Art Gall.: Oi! Ptas. An- 
nual. to Mar. 28. 


OLIVET, MICH., Olivet Coll.: Color Lithoa. by 
Bonnard. Denis, Roussel, to Mar. 20 

PALM BEACH. FLA., Soe. of Four Arts 
Americans (942, to Mar. 7. Latin Amer. Show, 
Mar. 11-31. 


PHILADELPHIA. PA., Art Alliance: C. Fin- 
kelstein, to Mar. 12. W. Stuempfia: Bertha 
Kling. seulp.. to Mar. 21. Young Ptrs., to 
Mar. 28. 

Pa. Acad. F. A.: Watercolors & Prints. Mar 
6-21. 

Mus. of Art: Art in Advertisina. to Mar. 15 
French (8th Century Illus.. to Mar. 16 

NEW yo 

A.C.A., 26 W. 8 Group, Mar. 2-13 

Acad. Allied Arts, 349 W. 86 

Annual February Group. to Mar. {1 

A-D, 130 W. 46 Hans Bendix to Mar. 19 

Allison, 32 E. 57 
French & Amer. Prints & Drawings. to Mar. 15 

American British, 44 W. 56 
N. Y. Soe. Women Artists Annual. to Mar. 13 

An Amer. Place, 509 Madison. . Dove. to Mar. 17 

Argent, 42 W. 57.. Jessica Sherman. to Mar. 13 

Artist Assoc., 138 W. 15 Group, te Mar. {3 


Artists, 43 W. 55 Amino. sculp.. to Mar. 8 
Sarah Berman, Mar. 9-22 
Art of This Century, 30 W. 57 


Jean Helion. to Mar. 6 


711 Fifth Fiene. to Mar 6 
Bernhard Sopher. to Mar. * 

Silk Sereen Group. to Mar 16 
Joe Jones. Mar. 8-27 


Assoc. Amer 


Babeork, 38 E. 57 

19th & 20th Century Americans. to Mar. 31 
Barzansky, 860 Madison 

Amer. Group. 

Bignou, 32 E. 57.20th Century Ptas 


to Mar. 15 
. to Mar. 20 


Bonestell, 18 E. 57.. Leonard Mar. 2-13 
Brooklyn Mus.....Chinese Rubbings, to Mar. 28 
Amer. War Posters. Mar. 12-28 


Buchholz, 32 E. 57 
Klee; Masson; Primitive Sculp.. to Mar. 20 
Clay Club, 4 W. 8 .Lo Medico. to Mar. 15 
Contemp. Arts, 106 E. 57..Li Marzi, to Mar. 19 
Coord. Council Fr. Relief Soc . 451 Madison 
French Posters from World War |. to Mar. 6 
Downtown, 43 E. 51..Zorach, seulp.. Mar. 2-27 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57 
Pastels by Degas to Mar. 31 
Durlacher, tf E. 57 
Guevara; Urruchua. 
Eggleston, 161 W. 57..Harold Scott 
8th St., 33 W. 8. 


to Mar. 
to Mar. 6 
.. Gotham Ptrs.. to Mar. 
French, 51 E. 57....Modern French, to Mar. 

Gall. Modern Art, 18 E. 57 
French & Amer. Group. to Mar. 15 

Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt 
Frederick Waugh, Mar. 9-27 

Hudson River Mus., 511 Warburton 

Bronx Artists Guild. to Mar. 14 


Kleeman, 38 E. 57.Amer. Drawings, to Mar. 13 


Knoedler, 14 E. 57...... Wieghardt, to Mar. 20 
Kraushaar, 730 Fifth...... Hartell, to Mar. 20 
Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57....Amer. Group, to Mar. 6 
Macbeth, I! E. 57...... Moses Soyer, to Mar. 6 


Master Inst., 310 Riverside 
Ernest Zierer, to Mar. 22 
Geatieee, OC -&.. OP... cccaces Matisse, to Mar. 6 
War & The Artist, Mar. 9-Apr. 3 
Metropolitan Museum 
Indian Decor. Arts; Chinese Ptgs., to Mar. 14 
Drama & Other Arts, to Mar. 31 


R 





Plastic Club: Annual Oil Exhib., Mar. 10-30 
Ragan Assoc.: Ralston Crawford, Mar. 5-Apr. 5 
PITTSBURGH, PA., Carnegie Inst.: Assoc 
Artists of Pittsburgh Annual, to Mar. It! 
Artists for Victory Poster Exhib., Mar. 3-Apr 
4. Max Weber, Mar. 9-Apr. 18. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS., Berkshire Mus.: Objects 


from Darkest Africa; Fiske Boyd. prints & 
drawings to Mar. 3! 

PORTLAND, ME., Sweat Mus.: 60th Annual 
to Mar. 28. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Art Mus.: Rouault; Harold 
Doty Memorial Exhib.; French Tapestries 
to Mar. 31. 

PROVIDENCE, R. 1., Art Club: Providence 
Watercolor Club Annual, to Mar. 14 


School of Design Mus.: Russian tcons, to Mar 
23 

RICHMOND, VA., Va. Mus. of F. A Greta 
Matson, to Mar. 8. Chas. Dana Gibson, Mar 
7-29 

Valentine Mus.: Old Richmond Neighborhoods 
in the Richmond of Tomorrow, to Apr. 17 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.. Memorial Gall Alt 


schule: Gorsline; Wose; Emblems of Unity & 


Freedom. to Mar. 31 
ROCKFORD, ILL., Burpee Gall.: Rockford 
Publie School Show, to Mar. 17 
SACRAMENTO, CAL., Crocker Gall.: H. Wolf 


M. Logan: Kingsley Art Club Annual: Lynch, 
handicrafts, to Mar. 31. 

ST. LOUIS, MO., City Art Mus.: Latin Amer 
Show, to Mar. (5. Studio Group, to Mar. 3! 

Pub. Lib.: Ryan, Silk Screen Prints, to Mar. 3! 

SAN DIEGO. CAL., Fine Arts Gall.: Lin Fono 
Ming: Calif. Watercolor Soc. Annual: Pictures 
for Children, to Mar. 31 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.. Mus. of Art: Color 
Prints for Children. to Mar. 21. Art in Ad 
vertising, to Mar. 28. Print & Drawing An 


nual, Mar. 7-Apr. 4. 

Pal. Leg. of Honor: De Servin; Etehheim 
Berend, to Mar. 14. Mills Collec.. to Mar. 31 
Everinoham, from Mar. 9 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., State Mus.: Beulah 
Featherstone: Dorothy Newman. to Mar. 28 


Orrefors Glass, to Mar. 25 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., G. W. V. Smith Gall 


Latin Amer. Ptg.: History of Amer. Movies 
to Mar. 7. 

SPRINGFIELD. MO., Art Mus.: John Helm 
Jr.. to Mar. 30 

SYRACUSE, N. Y Museum: Assoc. Artists 
of Syracuse Annual. Mar. 4-31 

TOLEDO. 0., Mus. of Art: Modern Duteh Art 
Mar. 7-28 

TULSA. OKLA.. Philbrook Art Center: Okla 


homa Artists, to Aor. 5 


URBANA. ILL.. Univ. of Ull.: 2ist Internat’! 
Watercolor Exhib.. to Mar. 7. S. Ekman: 
Floyd Davis, Mar. (0-31 

UTICA, N. Y.. Munson-Wms.-Proctor Inst 
Flannagan, sculp.: Mrs. Geo. Bennett. Mar 
7-30 


Sch. of Art: Americans. Mar. 8-26. — 
WASHINGTON, D. C Smithsonian 
Helen Miller, etchings. to Mar. 31 
WEST PALM BEACH. FLA.. Norton Gall 
Palm Beach Art Leaque Anrual Mar. 7-28 
WILLIAMSBURG, VA.. Coll. Wm. & Marv 
The Animal Kingdom in Modern Art. t 


Mar. 12. 
WORCESTER, MASS., Art Mus.: 


Inst 


New Ena- 
land Pta. 1700-75, te Mar. 31 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0O.. Butler Art Inst.: Amer 
Prints, to Mar. 14. Paul Travis. Mar. 5-28 
ZANESVILLE. 0.. Art Inst.: Amer. Pta. An- 
nual from Art Inst. of Chicago. to Mar. 28 
K ciITy 
Midtown, 605 Madison Rosenthal, to Mar. & 


Midtown Anniv. Group, Mar. 8-Apr. 3 


785 Fifth : . 
Walter Stiner, drawings. to Mar. 6 
Montross Group. Mar. 8-3! 
33 E. 36 

English Caricatures, to Mar. 31 
Morton, 130 W. 57 Saul, prints, to Mar. 20 

Museum Costume Art. 630 Fifth 
MacGowan Collec. of Masks. to Mar. 3! 


Museum Modern Art, {1 W. 53 
Arts in Therapy. to Mar. 7 


Montross, 


Morgan Library, 


Realists & Magie Realists. to Mar. 2! 
Nat'l. Acad. of Design, 1083 Fifth 
Nat'l. Acad. 117th Annual, to Mar. © 


Newman, 66 W. 55..Contemp. Amer.. to Mar. 6 


Watercolor Group. Mar. 8-20 
New School, 66 W. 12 
Rudolf Ray, drawings, to Mar. 7 


N. Y. Hist. Soc., 170 Central Pk. W 
U. S. Naval Battles. to Mar. 3! 
Nierendorf, 53 E. 57 
Classical Expressionism, to Mar. {3 
Non-Objective, 24 E. 54 
Amer. Non-Objectives. to Mar. 31 
Norlyst, 59 W. 56 


Adventures in Perspective. Mar. 8-20 
Passedoit, 121 E. 57 
Hannah Small, sculp.. to Mar. 13 
Pen & Brush, 16 E. 10 
New Members Exhib.. to Mar. 4 


Perls, 32 E. 58 
Dufy & School of Paris, to Mar. 20 
Pinacotheca, 20 W. 58 Leneman, to Mar. 13 
Puma, 108 W. 57 
Schanker, sculp.: de Laittre, to Mar. 6 
Pathways through Art, 1943, Mar. 8-27 
Rosenberg, 16 E. 57....Max Weber, to Apr. 3 
St. Etienne, 46 W. 57 Spiro, to Mar. 13 
Seligmann, (5 E. 57...Maxim Kopf, to Mar. 6 
Last Century of Elegance, Mar. 8-31 
60th St., 22 E. 60 .Group, to Mar. 15 
Stone, 555 Madison 
25 Important Acquisitions. to Mar. 20 
Studio Guild, 130 W. 57..C. Wana, to Mar. 13 
Teachers Coll., Columbia Univ. 
Wong Siuling, to Mar. 6 
Thannhauser, 165 E. 62 
19th & 20th Century Art. to Mar. 31 
Valentine, 55 E. 57..Cristofanetti, to Mar. 19 
Vendome, 23 W. 56.......... Group, to Mar. 13 
Wakefield, 64 E. 55.........Ossorio, to Mar. 9 
Schulz Wols; Andre Racz, Mar. 11-27 
Weyhe, 794 Lexington 
Bernard Reder, drawings & prints, to Mar. 27 
Whitney Mus., 10 W. 8 
Gertrude Whitney Memorial, to Mar. 14 


Wildenstein, 19 E. 64 
“This Is Our War,"’ to Mar. 26 
Willard, $82 €. 57........ Lee Gatch, to Mar. 6 


Herbert Bayer, Mar. 9-27 

















NIERENDORF 


ON EXHIBITION: 


Feininger ° Hofer 
Kandinsky °* Klee 
Lehmbruck * Léger 


Ozenfant °* Picasso 


53 E.57TH,N.Y. 





_DOWNTOWN 


x *k * 


GALLERY 





WILLIAM 


ZORACH 


Sculpture 





43 East 5lst Street, New York 


A Young Gallery with Young Ideas 


NORLYST GALLERY 


OPENING SHOW MAR. 8 


Adventures in Perspective 


59 WEST 56 STREET, NEW YORK 


March 1-13 


Jessica Sherman 
Oils 70". 
ARGENT GALLERIES 


42 WEST 57th STREET 











EXHIBITION 


EUGEN SPIRO 


Paintings 
Through March 13th 


towestsy ST.~ETIENNE 


46 WEST 57 








KLEE - MASSON 


AND ANCIENT SCULPTURE 


BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 
CURT VALENTIN 
32 EAST 57 ST., NEW YORK 








ALBERT DUVEEN 


XVilith and XIXth Century 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


19 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 
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KNOEDLER 


EXHIBITION 
PAUL WIEGHARDT 


MARCH 1 TO MARCH 20 


OLD MASTERS 
FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS 


CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS 





Van Gogh Gauguin Degas Dickinson 
Manet Matisse Segonzac Chiu 

Monet Derain Jean de Botton lsenburger 
Renoir Picasso Souto William Thoeny 


ID. 
14 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK |, 


lu 





